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Dispute to End 
With Canada on 


Smelter Fumes 


International Joint Commis- 
sion to Settle Claims in 
State of Wash- 
ington. 


Plant Is Blamed 


For Farm Damage 
| 


Orchards and Grasses Are Said 
To Have Been Ruined; 
Official Survey 
Was Made. 


! 


Questions arising from differences be- 


tween the United States and Canada | 


over property damage alleged to have | 


been sustained by residents of the State! 
of Washington from the fumes of al 
British Columbian smelter will be} 
threshed out by the International Joint} 
Commission. : \ 
Damage Increasing. ' 
Announcement that the matter had 
been referred to the Commission was 
made August 13 in the form of a letter | 
from the Secretary of State, Frank B.! 
Kellogg, to Senator Jones (Rep.), of | 
Washington. In making public the let-| 
ter of the Secretary of State, Senator | 
Jones explained that the effects of the | 
fumes of the smelter which is operated 
by the Consolidated 


ing greater and greater damage to the | 
orchards, farms and forests of North- 
eastern Washington. 

“Settlers who have lived on their: 
farms for many years and made valu- | 
able improvements,” continued Senator | 
Jones, “see their orchards and grasses! 
yuined. During the last session of Con-} 
gress, an appropriation of $40,000 was | 
made to enable the Secretary of Agri-' 
culture, through his experts, to study | 


the situation and ascertain actual and! 


* 


» 


prospective damages, and all facts bear- 
ing upon the problem.” 


Settlement Sought. 

“During the last year_the State De- 
partment has been seeking to effect an 
arrangement between this Government | 
and Great Britain, upon which this con- 
troversy may be adjusted and settled.” 

The full text of the letter from the 
Secretary of State follows: 

Referring to previous correspondence ; 
in regard to the complaint of the prop- | 
erty owners in the State of Washington 
about damages to their properties from | 
fumes emitted by the plant of the Con-' 
solidated Smelting and Mining Company | 
at Trail, British Columbia, I have the} 
honor to inform you that pursuant to/ 
Article IX of the Treaty of January 11,! 
1909, between the United States and 
Great Britain, the Governments of the 
United States and Canada have agreed 
to refer to the International Joint Com-! 
mission the following questions for ex-! 
amination and report, together with such | 
recommendations as the Commission may 
deem it appropriate to make: | 

1. Extent to which property in State} 
of Washington has been damaged by 
fumes from smelter at Trail, British} 
Columbia. 

2. The amount of indemnity which | 
would compensate United States inter-! 
ests in the State of Washington for past | 
damages. ' 

3. Probable effect in Washington of | 
future operations of the smelter. 

4, Method of providing adequate in- 
demnity for damages caused by future 
operations. 

5. Any other phase of problem arising | 
from drifting of fumes on which Com-} 
mission deems it proper or necessary to 
report and make recommendations in | 
fairness to all parties concerned. | 


Irrigation Farmers | 
Raising More Cotton 


Methods of Watering Crop Are 
Adapted to Soils. 


Varied methods of irrigating cotton| 
adapted to the soils of the several ir- 
rigated cotton-growing areas of the: 
United States are noted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with! 


the steady advance of cotton as an im- | 
portant crop in irrigated sections. Tr-| 
rigated areas under cotton cultivation! 


to 650,000 acres in 1926, a statement 
made public by the Department said. | 
The full text of the statement follows: | 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 192 





Tenancy on Farms 
Continues to Gain 


Rate of Increase Has Been 
Slower in Last Decade. 


Although the rate of increase in farm 
tenancy in the United States has slowed 
up in the last 10 years, the number of 
tenant farmers has grown 38.6 per cent 
since 1880, the Department of Agricul- 
culture has concluded as the result of a 
recent study of the situation. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation, the 
Department says, lies in the fact that a 
large proportion of the tenants are rela- 
tives of the landlords and are tenants 
preparatory to assuming full ownership. 

The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


A study of landlords indicates that 
84 per cent of tenants related to land- 
lords in the North and West are either 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Crude Petroleum 
Imported by Great _ 
Britain Declines 


Extension of Price Competi- 
tion from India to Eng- 


land Is Declared to 
Be Possible. 


The possibility of extension of the 
present oil-price competition from India 
to England, is discussed in-a statement 


Smelting and Min-, issued August 13 by the Department of | 
ing Company at Trail, B. C., are bring-| Commerce in which it is noted that erude | 
| petroleum imports into England declined according to information received at the! 
| 36 per cent during the past half year as! D 


compared with the corresponding period 
of 1927. For the same periods, however, 
imports of liquid petroleum products ‘in- 
creased 16 per cent. 


The statement issued by the Depart- | 


ment follows in full text: 

The trend toward increasing imports 
of crude petroleum into Great Britain, 
which has been a feature of the British 
petroleum trade during the past few 


| years, has been interrupted the first six 


months of the current year, Trade Com- 


} missioner Homer S. Fox, London, in- 


forms the Department of Commerce.- 
Crude oil receipts the past half year 
have totaled just over 246,000,000 im- 


| perial gallons, a decline of about 156,- 
; 000,000 gallons, or 36 per cent from the 


corresponding figure for last year. At 
the same time imports of liquid pe- 
troleum products increased from 691,- 
612,000 imperial gallons to 803,235,872 


| gallons, a growth of a little more than 


16 per cent. Total imports of both crude 


and refined oils decreased by about 24,-; 


000,000 gallons, or 2 per cent. On the 
face of the figures, this might indicate 
a decline in consumption, but as figures 
of stocks are not available, no definite 
conclusion in this respect can be drawn. 
The Total of exports and reexports dur- 


ing the period under review showed the’ 


small decrease of a little over 1,000,000 
galions. 

The low prices which have prevailed 
for the various petroleum products has 
doubtless been an important factor in 
reducing the imports of crude, it is de- 
clared, as it has proved more advan- 
tageous to import refined products as 
such than to bring in crude for local re- 
fining. This is borne out to some extent 
by the statistics of crude imports by 
countries of origin, which show that re- 


ceipts of Persian oil declined by 22 per | 
cent, while those from other countries | 
were 76 per cent less than last year. From 


countries other than Persia the decline in 
crude shipments has been most marked 
in the case of Mexico, which has sent to 
England only about 5,000,000 gallons this 
year, against nearly 30,000,000 in the 
first half of 1927, and Curacao, which 
has shipped about 21,000,000 gallons this 
year against three time that quantity 


| in 1927. 


Imports and consumption of gasoline 
have continued to expand rapidly with 
the growth in the use of motor transpor- 
tation, which this year has been materi- 


[Continued on Page 


Crowded Conditions 


Mr. Cooper Says Provision for Short-Term Prisoners Is 
Also Problem Before House Committee. 


Additional Federal institutions to re. 


sections is needed, Representative Cooper 


8,Column 1.) | 


Addie Prisons Are Urged to 


,adjournment of Congress this year. The| 
have increased from 8,607 acres in 1910! jieye crowded penitentiaries and to pro-; Committee consists of John G, Cooper, of 
vide for short-term prisoners in many, Youngstown, Ohio, chairman, and Con- 
| gvessmen John Tabet, of New York, Wil-| 


d | Cooperative Laws 
With States 


| Federal Acts of Joint Signi fi-' 
cance Separately Compiled. 


Listed ' 


Delegates Name 
| To Sign Treaty 


| Renouncing War The Legislative Reference Service of | 


| the Library of Congress has compiled a | 
‘ ° Tr) : list ets ress shin Lai > 
All of Fifteen Signatory Na-| ist of Acts of Congress which prov ide 
| : ‘ . {for cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
| tions Appoint Plenipoten- | ment with the States. The list was pre- 


tiaries to Attend Paris pared by W. H. McClenon, of that serv- | 
C : ice, under the direction of the Director, ' 
-eremony. H. H. B. Meyer. 

The subjects embraced in the list in- 
clude agriculture, education, land, inmmi- 
gration, public buildings, penal institu- ! 
tions, census, forestry and roads, rail- 
road, minerals, water power, Indian, hos- 
; ——————- ‘ pitalization hygiene and other welfare | 
Special Delegation to Be Sent! work, reclamation and other matters in 


iy . ° ‘ | which federal activities interlink wit 
| By Japan; Premier King the work in the States. 
| Will Represent 
| 
} 


‘Secretary Kellogg 
| To Sail on August 18° 


: (The full text of this compilation will | 
Canada. be found on page 4). | 


| All the 15 plenipotentiaries who will 
| sign the Kellogg Multi-lateral treaty re- 
;nouncing war have now been appointed, | 


|it was stated orally by the Department | To Be Examined Again 
For Disability Ratin 


| of State August 13, and the Secretary of | . 


| State, Frank B. Kellogg, is ready to sail 
| for Paris on August 18. 

Mr. Hines Says Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Will Pay Expenses 


| Japan is sending a special delegation 
to the treaty-signing ceremony, it was 
Where New Tests Are | 
Necessary, 


| stated. The delegation will be headed; 
by Viscount Yasuya Uchida, former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
| Alb of the plenipotentiaries will be! 
'foreign ministers with the exception of 
;the representatives of Japan, Great} 
| Britain, Italy, and the British Dominions,; |, | TD ba : 
many of which have no foreign ministers. Frank T. Hines, Director of the Vet- 
Canadian Premier to Attend. : erans’ Bureau, in a letter to Senator 
Premier MacKenzie King, who is also Fletcher (Dem.), Florida, dealing with | 
Canadian Secretary of State, will make! the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act, | 
a special trip to Paris for the ceremony, | 





declares that a majority of such offcers | 
epartment of State. | who have previously received disability | 
| The complete list of plenipotentiaries| ratings from the Veterans’ Bureau will 


Selln 


Few Officers Required The ¢ 


| ment in the United States has developed | 


' based upon a recent report which lists 


{who the Department believes are to be; not be required to take new physical | 


present to sign the treaty in Paris fol-| examinations and that in cases where 
he Satan, Feud &: Kdeaw, Bee- tl oe are — necessary 
| retary of State; France, Aristide Briand, | they will be oe at the She sha aioe 
| P re ea ee : .’| pense. The Director's letter, made pub- 
Foreign Minisier; Beigium, Paul Hy-! lic i ck: $8-tey Senator Wietener 
mans, Foreign Minister; Czechoslovakia, | fe fei fell t ae y senator rietcner, 
Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister; Great ; *©#45 In Tul text: 
' Britain, Lord Cushendun, Acting Secre- | 
tary for Foreign Affairs; Canada, Mac- | 
‘kenzie King, Prime Minister and Secre- 
‘tary of State; Australia, Sir Joseph 
| Cook, High Commissioner in London; 
New Zealand, Sir C.:James Parr, High 
Commissioner in London; South Africa, 
| J. C. Smit, High Commissioner in Lon-| heretofore rated not less than 30 per 
don; Irish Free State, James MeNeill,; cent permanently disabled, to undergo 
| aie ee eee ae oe es ee and why 
; s >; Ger y, Vr. Gustav it is required that such applicants are 
| Stresemann, Foreign Minister; Italy, G. | <cmmaied to pay their neuanaee incident | 
| Grandi, Undersecretary for Foreign At-| to examination. 
fairs; Japan, Viscount Yasuya Uchida, | 
' Privy Councilor; Poland, M. Zalewski, | 
| Foreign Minister. 
It was explained by the Department of } 


| State that Sir Austen Chamberlain — pho otha - eg 
free a a 5 Sy on | Act provides among other things that to 


Q ere il Sane Ak taeda be entitled to retirement with pay, a for- 
ae ae Be ya > be ove i holda | mer officer must be ‘rated in acordance | 
|explained, since Premier Mussolini holds | with Jaw’ at not less than 30 per cent 


the title of foreign minister. aes dai zs "er er 

Washington will be the repository for! ee “a. z ~ a. \ “| 
ithe treaty after it is signed, the De-',, 1. Se ie sureau believes it 
partment stated orally. The treaty will | to be apparent that the intent of the Act 
be returned here where it will be avail- | is that only those who have a permanent | 
aie toatl Ae for signature. disability resulting directly from service | 
; In connection with the treaties it was and incurred in line of duty entitling | 
announced that an agreement had ‘been’ them to + of 30 per cent o sage as 
|reached whereby all ratifications will be | under the Schedule of Disability Ratings 
deposited at Washington. The treaties | nile gmp sol rg with pay and | 
will be effective with the deposit of the|4:°,7.,'" any case the nature of the 


ae 3 : disability, upon which a rating has been 
| nae certifying ratification. made heretofore by the Bureau, suggests 
ah eae 3 that it may not be less’than 30 per cent. 
‘Reduced Stocks Shown lit is proper fer the Bimven in itn -die- | 
> ‘ ae cretion to require the medical examina- 
In Bituminous Coal |, provided by the World War Vet-' 

_ }erans’ Act in order that the rating ac- 

A decrease in the volume of bitumi-| corded may be ‘in accordance with law.’ 
nous coal held by consumers on July 1,/ “In considering the policies to be! 
1928, as compared with July 1, 1927, is adopted with respect to the physical ex- | 


noted in a statement issued by the De- 


partment of Commerce on August 1 
| The statement follows in full text: 
Consumers’ stocks of bituminous coal; 
on July 1, 1928, amounted to 41,700,000 | 
tons according to a survey just completed | 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 2 Taare 
i Department of Commerce. In compari-! i vont ae whey ga jie 
son with the amount reported on April; * rk, August 1é.—The unwilling- 
_ iness of France to admit agents of the 
"Continued on Page $. Column 7.) | American Department of the Treasury , 
oat — teed for the purpose of examining books to 
ascertain French production costs, prob- 


Relieve i 
‘ably will result in all perfumery being 

° 7 . . i ; : 3 : 

in Federal Institutions , avpraised on the basis of the selling 


price in the United States, it was stated | 
| orally at the Customs House today. It | 
, Was further explained that importations 
are heavy and the change in the appraise- 
ment basis would result in much higher | 
duties with the likelihood of a protest | 
| by importers, | 


ee ee, j 
Complete 


Asked Legal Basis. 


“Reference is made to your lette 


; quire under what provision of law the 
| Bureau-is procecdin in the matter of re- 


You state that it is not; 
your understanding of the Act that one! 
who has been heretoiore rated 30 per 
cent permanent should be required to 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


New Basis Urged for Tariff 
On Perfumery from France 


2 
°. 


| 


In recent years cotton has become an| (Rep.), of Youngstown, Ohio, chairman! liam F, Kopp, of Iowa, John J. Boylan, 


jmportant crop under irrigation in sev-! 
eral localities in California, Arizona,’ 
New Mexico, and Texas. In 1910 only); 
8,607 acres of cotton grown under irri-} 
gation were reported in the census. In 
1919 the acreage had increased to 214,-! 
576. It is estimated that in 1926 more 
than 650,000 acres of cotton were irri-| 
gated in the four States. 

The chief producing districts are the} 
Imperial, Palo Verde, and San Joaquin! 
Valleys in California; the Yuma project 
and Salt River Valley in Arizona; the! 
upper Rio Grande and Pecos Valleys in| 
Texas and New Mexico, and the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in Texas. In these 
areas many types of soil occur, resulting | 
in wide differences in irrigation prac- 
tices for successful producton of cotton. | 

For instance, in heavy clay soils the 
moisture usually penetrates downward 
very slowly and irrigation furrows may 
be placed some distance apart and the, 


ak [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] | 


of the House Special Committee on Fed- 
eral Penai and Reformatory Institutions, 
announced August 13. 

Mr. Cooper said that the committee 
will hold hearings at the coming short 
session of Congress, meeting early in 
December, when witnesses will be given 
opportunity to present suggestions for 
remedial legislation. The special com- 
mittee was created in the closing hours 
of the last session gf Congress. It is 
working in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Bureau of Ef- 
ficiency, Mr. Cooper said. The full text 
of his statement follows: 


Under the authority of House Resolu-} 


2 


tion No, 233, 70th Congress, first ses- 
sion, & special committee appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to look into the status of Federal 
penal and reformatory institutions and 
the discipline, care. employment, ete., of 
Federal prisoners in Federal, State and 
local prisons, workhouses and jails, be- 


gan to function immediately after the, 


es ee ce 


+ a 2 
Georgia. 


|during the summer with Captain A. H. 
| Conner, 


News Summary 
and Index 


of New York and Thomas M. Bell, of 


The Chairman of the Committee! 
opened offices at his home at Youngstown, | 
Ohio, and has held ‘several conferences : 
... Of every article in 


this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


Superintendent of Federal | 
Prisons and Herbert D. Brown, Chief of 
the Bureau of Efficiency. These Seonene! 
ment officials and their organizations 
are cooperating with the committee in 
the collection of facts, statistics and gen-} 
eral information concerning the condi- 
tion of Federal Penal institutions and 
Federal prisoners. | 

Facts so far gathered indicate that 
there are some serious problems to be 
considered by the Committee. Among 
these are the crowded condilions of the! 
United States Penitentiaries at Atlanta, | 
Ga., at Leavenworth, Kans., and at Me-} 
Neil Island, Wash., on the Pacifie Coast, | 
and the unsatisfactory arrangements 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 


Turn to Back Page 


' 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] | 


reader. 


i ship by the employes was included 
{the report unless 
| purchase of the securities in part, at | 


Y ver | leas Pot > ye with some co- 
| dated August 6, 1928, in which you ini | least, by the employe with some co 


i auiring applicants under the Emergency | 
Officers’ Retirement Act who have been | 


| had 


| of these plans are reported to have been 


| the extent to 
|of the employes participate in the own- 


| which are considered to have been 
| fluential in promoting the policy of sell- 
| ing stock to employes are the desire on 


| 
| 


cof Stock 


To Employes Said | 


ToBe Progressing 


Rapid Growth Is Indicated. 
During Recent Years by 
Survey of 389 Com- 
panies, 
TotalOwnership | 
Reaches High Total 


| Holdings Are Found to Be Only | 


Small Percentage of 
Aggregate Shares 
Issued. 


mploye stock ownership move- 


rapidly in the past few years, according 
to a statement of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
389 companies as having a stock sub- 
scription plan in operation. 

It is estimated, says the Bureau, that 


| about 1,000,000 wage earners own or | 


have subscribed for stock in the com 
panies in which they are employed. Al- | 


| though the aggregate holdings of the 
| employes reached 


a rather impressive 
total, the Bureau finds the proportion of 
the stock held by them is not large, as 
a study of the plans of 20 companies 
which have adopted such plans showed 
that the average aggregate ownership 
by the employes amounted to only 4% 
per cent of the total stock issue. 

A summary of the report as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
follows: 

The extent to which company securi- | 
ties are purchased by employes and the 
results of the stock ownership movement ' 
formed the subject of a recent survey | 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. No plan involving stock owner- | 

in 
the 


it provided for 


operation from the company, thus ex- | 
cluding profit-sharing or bonus plans in} 
which stock is ~ given outright “to thé : 
employes. | 

The practice of 
of the company to 
about 1895, when 
Rilroad granted a 
cers and employes 


selling the securities 
employes dates from ; 
the Illinois Central, 
petition of the offi- 
that they should be 


‘allowed to purchase the stock of the 


company on easy terms. From that time 
on the policy of stock sales to employes : 
was gradually adopted, although up to 
the end of 1915 only about 60 companies 
inaugurated = such a plan, The |} 
growth of the movement since that time | 
has been fairly steady, but was most 
rapid between 1921 and 1925 when 162 


started. 
The present report lists 889 companies 


; as having a stock-subscription plan, and 


it is estimated that approximately 1,- 
000,000 wage or salaried workers own } 
or have subscribed for over $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of stock. In some of these } 
companies there are elaborate systems 
for selling the stock to employes but in 
other cases there is no great effort made 
to sell the securities although the em-! 
ployes are helped in one way or an-'! 
other to finance the purchase, 

Probably two of the most important 
points in connection with the sale of | 
company stock to employes are the effect 
of the plan on industrial relations and 
which the rank and file 


ership of the stock. 
Among the reasons listed in the report 
in- 


the part of industrial managers to en- ! 
courage thrift and the habit of sav- 
ing among the employes, to improve the 
relations with employes and to secure 


[Continued or Page 7,Column 5.) 


Tobacco Wrapper 


Plentiful in Cuba 


‘New Crop Is Reported to Be 


Of Good Quality. 


There will be no shortage of Cuba 
Partido tobacco wrapper this year, ae- 
cording to a report from the Consul at 
Havana, L. J. Keena, to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department 
states that the new.-crop should produce 
a type much superior to last year, hav- 
ing a thinner leaf, and with a better | 


j burn, The statement issued by the De- | 


; partment on August 13 follows in 
cext: 


convenience of the 


} 


full 


There will be 
Last year’s i 
crop was very poor, and large stocks: 
were carried over. The new crop should 
produce a type much superior, having 4 
thinner leaf, and with a better burn. j 
This statement is corroborated by the} 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Ha- | 
vana, R, D, Stevenson, who reported on 
May 12, 1928, that the Partido tobacco 
of the last senson was too dark and 
heavy, but this season there are reported 
to be good quantities of fine quality 
wrappers, somewhat greener in color 
than during the previous season. The 
wrappers of greenish color are said to 
be preferred by American buyers for | 
clear Havana ei 


Since much tobacco of the previous 
crop remains unsold, the acreage plaice | 


| [Continued ow Page 6, Column 1.J | 


FE: ntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


' statement follows 


| into law Senate 
| practice and procedure in Federal courts. 


‘ing into them. 
| part of judges to invade the province of 


' books at the 


| the jury and 
‘witnesses are swearing falsely. 


“oF 


heritance blinded by ignorance, the 
fall of the Republic will be certain 


and remediless.” 


F the future generation of 
government comes to its in- 


—James A. Garfield, 
President of the United States, 
1881— 


YEARLY INDEX 


1491 


TS 
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American Airplanes 
Shown at Paris Exhibit 


Change Noted in C 
tems of European Motors. 


The recent “Salon de |’Aviation” 
Paris, the eleventh exhibition of its kind, 
was the first at which air- 
planes were shown, according to an an- 


American 


“a significant feature o 


pean manufacturers of water-cooled en- 


| gines, with the exception of Rolls Royce, 


The 


air-cooled motors.” 
in full text: 


brought out 


{ 
' 
| 


| Record for Loans 
Set by Banks of 


Reserve System 


voling Sys- 


in | 


American airplanes, for the first time, 


participated in the annual Paris 
nautical salon held last month, 
ant Trade Commissioner H. C. 


aero- 
Assist- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4 


] 


‘Legislation Urged 


To Change Procedure 


In Federal Courts 


Passage of Bill at Coming 
Session to Amend 
Practice. 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 


sas, a minority member of the House 


Including Investments Total 


| nouncement made August 13 by the De- | On June 30 Was $35,498,- 


; partment of Commerce, The Department 
' comments that 
i the show was that practically all Euro- 


000,000, An Increase of 


| $2.53 1,000,000. 


Purchases of Federal 
Securities Also Good 


Schuette, Bills Payable and Rediscounts 


Increased by $628,000.000 
From February 28 


| To June 30. 


Senator Caraway Predicts’! 


| 739,000,000, 


| 30, while the 
' loans was $1,591,000,600 in the same 


Committee on the Judiciary, stated orally | 
on August 13 that he expects Congress, 


short session, to 
Bill 1094 to amend 


at the coming 


The bill, as it passed the Senate 
March 19, last, provides that hereafter, 
in any cause pending in any United 
States court, triable by jury, it will 
reversible error for the presiding judge 
in the case to express his personal opin- 
ion as to the credibility of witnesses or 


| the weight of testimony involved in the 


issue. Senator Caraway returned to 


enact | 
the, 


be | 


Washington from his home in Arkansas | 


on August 13. 
Says Legislation is Necessary. 

“The necessity for legislation for this 
purpose,” he said, growing every 
day. There are mofe and wore Federal 
courts and more and more people com- 
The temptation on the 


the jurors is a growing one. 
“One cause for a lack of respect 
law grows out of the manner of 


for 
con- 


duct of trials, in some courts, with dis- | 


play of impatience by the judges. One 


Federal judge recently asserted that the | 


is due to the character 
their methods in the 


lack of respect 
of lawyers and 
trial of offenders. 

“Of course, a judge who does not know 
how to so conduct his court as to com- 
mand respect of the lawyers practising 


| before him ought never to have gone on 
{| the bench. ; 


‘IT am happy to say that the real 
judges among those now on the bench 
are less inclined to abuse the great pow- 
ers inherent in the Federal courts. There 
are, however, exceptions and this 
which I believe will go on the statute 
December session of Con- 
zress—and it ought to—will reach those 
exceptions. 

“This bill provides specifically that it 
shail not operate to ‘prevent the- court 
directing a verdict when a verdict may 
be required or permitted as a matter of 
law. But it will prevent trial judges in 
United States courts from invading the 
particular function of the jury by ex- 
pressing their personal opinions as_ to 
the! weight of the testimony or the 
credibility of witnesses. 


‘In summing up cases, in those aimed} 


at in this legislation, trial judges often 
so intermingle personal opinions in re- 
spect to these matters that sometimes 
even the lawyers themselves are unable 
to distinguish between the declarations 


bill, | 


| $656,000,000 for 


of law and the personal opinions of the | 


trial judges as to the merits of the par- 
ticular causes. The judges sometimes 
denounce witnesses in the presence of 
express their view that 
“Court records ought not to be en- 
cumbered with expressions of personal 
opinion. It is the jury’s prerogative to 
weigh the evidence in cases triable by 
jury. 

“This proposal, in the bill now before 
Congress, passed by the Senate and 
awaiting action by the judiciary com- 


mittee of the other branch of Congress. | 


is substantially in the same form as _ it 
passed the House of 
without a dissenting vote, back in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress but failed of con- 


[Continued on Page 7 1.J 
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Inquiry Into Tariff 
On Carbon Planned 


izing Agent to Be Investigated. 


A cost-of-production investigation to; 


be made in this countiy and abroad cov- 
ering decolorizing carbons has been 
dered by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, it Was announced orally at the 
Commission August 13, 

According to available data at the 
Commission, the tota! imports in 1927 
amounted to more than 1,000,000 pounds. 
Holland was said to be the principal com- 
peting country, although some importa- 


Representatives, ' 


no shortage of Cuban Cost of Production of Decolor-; 
Partido wrapper this year. 


or-} 


Loans and investments of all Federal 
Reserve Member Baiiks have established 
a new high record according to a state- 
ment issued August 13 by the Federal 
Reserve Board showing the total of this 
item have been $35,498.000,000 on 
June 30. The total loans of the banks— 
7,685 national and 1,244 State—was $24,- 
the statement showed. 

In reaching the new high total of 
loans and investments, the banks gained 
$2,531,000,000 in 


to 


the year ending June 
increase in the total of 
pe- 
riod of time. 

A growth of $669,000,000 in the 
was shown in 


year 
the total deposits of the 
member banks which had deposits of all 
classes aggregating $36.007,000,000 on 
June 30. Following is the full text of the 
| statement: 

New York’s Increase Noted. 


Loans and investments of all member 
| banks on June 30 reached a new record 
total of $35,498,000,000, an increase of 
$1,354,000.000 since February 28, the pre- 
ceding call date, and of $2,531,000,000 for 
the year. Of the total increase since 
February 28, member banks in central 
reserve cities reported $601,000,000, of 
which $490,000,000 was in New York 
City, banks in other reserve cities an in- 
crease of $328,000,000, and country banks 
| an increase of $425,000,000. 

Total loans were $24,739,000,000 on 
June 30, an inerease of $1,185,000,000 
| since February 28 and of $1,591,000,000 
since June 30, 1927. The principal in- 
creases in loans since February 28 by 
Federal reserve districts were: New York 
$579,000,000. Chicago $228,000,000, Bos- 
ton $112,000,000, Philadelphia $95,000,- 
900, Cieveland $75,000,000, San Franeisco 
$64,000,000. and Atlanta $29,000,000. 

Government Securities Gain. 

Investments in U. S. Government se- 
curities were only $10,000,000 higher than 
on February 28 but $429,000.00 above 
the amount held a year ago, while in- 
vestments in other securities showed an 
increase of $159,000,000 since February 
28 and of $511,000,000 for the year. Of 
the total increase of $169,000,000 in se- 
curity holdings since February 28, $79,- 
000,000 was reported by banks in central 
reserve cities, $26,000,000 by those in 
other reserve cities, and $64,000,000 by 
country banks. , 

Deposits of all classes aggregated $ 
007,000,000 on June 30, an increase 
$669,000,000 since February 28 and of 
the year. Net demand 
deposits were $59,000,000 lower than in 
February and about the same amount 
| less than a year ago, an increase of 
$97,000,000 at central reserve city 
banks being more than offset by 
declines of $123.000,000 at banks in 
jother reserve cities and $33,000,000 
at country banks. Time deposits show 
an increase of $516,000,000 since Feb- 
ruary 28 and of $1,299,000,000 for the 
year, substantial increases being reported 
by member banks in nearly every dis- 
trict. 

Bills payable and rediscounts increased 
from $581,000,000 on February 28. to 
$1.209,000.000 on June 30, or by $628,- 
000,000. Of the total increase, $303,- 
000,000 was reported by member banks 
‘in central reserve cities, including $250,- 
000,000 by those in New York City. $155,- 
000,000 by banks in other reserve cities, 
and $170,000,000 by country banks. Bor- 
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President Confers 


On Flood Control 


Discusses Report of Board With 
Major General Jadwin. 


[By Telegraph.) 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
gust 13.—The first report of the Flood 
Control Board, created by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1928, was the subject of a 
conference here today betweer. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the Chief of the Axmy 
Engineers, Major General Edgar Jadwin, 
it was announced today by the Secre- 
tary to the President, Everett Sanders, 
| The report, which concerns the pre- 
liminary findings of the Board in its 
study of the Mississippi River problem 
in connection with the $274,000,000 flood 
control bill passed by the 70th Congress, 
was sent here ior the President’s con- 
sideration by General Jadwin in his ca- 
| pacity as Chairman of the Board. Gen- 


tions have come from Germany and other | eral Jadwin arrived August 12. 


European countries. 


The imported article is‘ased by manu-! Thomas H, Jackson, President 
: @ars manulaciured in eur | facturers of syrups and fefiners of cege- Mississippi River Commission, and C. W. 
‘southern States. 


table oils and also is uséd in the chemi- 
cal trade. Decolorizing carbons are 
used as a purifying agent in the manu- 
facture of a number of articles, it was 
stated at the Commission, 


\ mission. 


The Board, composed also of Colonel 


of the 


Sturtevant, 2. civilian engineer, was de- 
signed also to endeavor to settle the 
differences of opinion between the Awmy 
Corps of Engineers and the River Com- 


.- 





YEARLY 


A 2 INDEX 


( 


1492) 


State Department Reviews Negotiations 
With Political Parties in Nicaragua 


Refused Recognition 
To General Chamorvo 
Urged His Retirement from Of- 


fice and Restoration of 
Government. 


In the review of the relations of the} 


United States with Nicaragua, covering 
the period 1909-28, just made public by 
the Department of State, previous in- 
stallments of which have appeared in the 
issues of August 10, 11 and 18, the his- 
torical statement continues with an ac- 
count of the relations between 
Liberal and Chamorro factions and the 


part which the United States played in | 


events occurring between the two parties. 
The full text proceeds: 


Plans Made to Withdraw 
Legation Guard 


Arrangements had been made to with- 
draw the Legation guard in the latter 


part of January, 1925. On January 7,! 


however, President Solorzano stated that 


his government was not only obligated | 
to create, but greatly desired to estab-! 


lish a National Constabulary. He enum- 
erated various undesirable results which 
it was felt would follow the inmediata 
withdrawal of the Marines and expressed 
his desire that they should not be with- 
drawn, until the constabulary was actu- 
ally established under the guidance of 
American instructors. In conclusion he 
expressed the hope, whatever might 
have been the circumstances responsible 
for the decision to withdraw the Marines, 
that reconsideration would be given to 
the order for withdrawal, in behalf of 
peace, order, well-being and the benefit 
of Nicaragua. 

The Department of State replied by 
referring to the Legation’s note of No- 
vember 14, 1923. The attention of the 
Nicaraguan Government was called to 
the fact that 14 months’ advance notifica- 
tien had been given of the intention to 


withdraw the Legation guard, in order to, 
2llow ample time for that Government to | 


take such steps as might be deemed ad- 
visable. Under these conditions the re- 
sponsibility for any unfortunate develop- 
ments resulting from the failure to meet 
the situation created by the withdrawal 
of the Marines clearly rested upon the 
Nicaraguan Government. 

The United States felt that it would be 
entirely justified in withdrawing 
Legation guard in accordance with 
announced plan. Desiring to cooperate 
promoting the peaceful develonment 
and prosperity of Nicaragua, the United 


its 


in 


States was prepared, however, in view | 


of the representations of the Nicaraguan 
Government, to permit the Legation 
guard to remain for such time as was 
absolutely necessary for the organiza- 
tior of the new constabulary. This 
would only be done, however, upon the 


definite understanding that the organiza- | 


tion of the constabulary would be under- 
taken immediately and energetically. 
The guard would be retained until Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, provided that satisfac- 
tory progress in the organization of the 
constabulary was made in the meantime. 

The American Legation was instructed 
on January 7, 1925, that it should main- 
tain formal and cordial diplomatic re- 
lations with the Solorzano Government, 
and that this implied formal recognition. 
This fact was thereupon made public. 

Having obtained recognition and being 
assured of the presence of the Legation 
guard at Managua for a further period, 
the Nicaraguan Government thereupon 
failed to undertake the organization of 
the constabulary as it had agreed to do. 
No progress had been made toward the 
definite establishment of the constabu- 
lary until June 1925. 

The Legation guard left Managua on 
August 1, and sailed from Corinto on 
August 4, 1925. 

Shortly prior to President Solorzano’s 
inauguration the Department had _ in- 
formed General Chamorro that while it 
was absolutely uncommitted as to its 
policy toward the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment after January 1, 1925, it was at 
the same time opposed to any oppressive 
measures within Nicaragua. It was fur- 
ther stated that any revolutionary move- 
ment would meet with the Department’s 
decided disapproval and would have the 
cffect of throwing the moral support of 
the United States Government to the 
side of the constituted Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chamorro faction of the Conserv- 
2tive Party had bitterly opposed the Sol- 
orzano-Sacasa ticket. Conservative lead- 
ers claimed that members of their party 
were being molested, and insome quar- 
ters it was stated that President Marti- 
nez was purposely endeavoring to pro- 
duce conflicts which would void the elec- 
tions and enable him continue 
power. A wide breach occurred between 
General Chamorro and the coalition Gov- 
ernment. 


Presence of Naval Vessels 
Serves to Check Turmoil 


A few days after the departure of the 
Marines various Liberal leaders, includ- 
ing the Minister of Finance, were ar- 
rested while attending a function in a 
local club, it being alleged that a revolt 
against the Government, in which it was 
claimed these persons were implicated, 
had thus been prevented. Disturbances 
increased throughout the country, mar- 
tial law was declared, the operation of 
the railway was temporarily suspended 
through revolutionary activity, and in 
September, 1925, a few weeks after the 
withdrawal of the Marines, the United 
States found it again desirable to send 
naval vessels to Corinto and Bluefields. 
The moral effect of their presence was 
immediately noted and conditions became 
temporarily quiet throughout the country. 

On October 25, 1925, supporters of 
General Chamorro seized the Loma fort 
in Managua and announced their express 
purpose of driving from the Cabinet the 


Liberal members and restoring the Con- | 


servatives to power. The pact among 
the political parties whereby the Solor- 
zamno-Sacasa government had come into 


being was immediately broken and Solor- | 


zano signed instead a pact with Cha- 
morro. By this new agreement President 
Solorzano was required to appoint 
Chamorro as General in Chief of the 
Army and place Chamorro’s supporters 
in the Cabinet. Im addition Chamorro 
received a cash payment of $10,000 for 
his expenses, and full amnesty was 
granted to all participants in the coup 
d’etat. 

The United States immediately “in- 
formed General Chamorro that it would 
not recognize any Government assuming 
power through force. The Liberal Party 
adopted resolutions against what it 
termed the violation of the constitutional 
order and invoked Article 2 of the Wash- 


the} 


the | 


in | 


’ ’ e ® 
| ington treaty of 1928. At the same time] Mfeeting of Factions 
}the good offices of the tag aN . . So da J Di d 
| State were sought by the Liberals to 
l effect a veconelliation between the Lib- Adjourne in Viscor 
| eral and Chamorro factions. 
| The Liberal leaders were informed that 
| the Department would not act as the; 
| go-between for a political party and “7 
foreign Government, or lend itself in 
}any way to the furtherance of activities | 
|in the nature of a protest against a) 
|recognized and constitutional Govern- 
}ment. The Department’s action was 
| based on the fact that there had been no 
|change in the constitutionality of the 
| Government of which President Solor- 
zano still remained the head. 

Vice President Sacasa fled from Nic- 
aragua in November, 1925, claiming that 
he was forced to leave the country be- 
cause of threats against his _ life 
made by the Conservatives. Imtimations 
reached the Department of State that 
the assistance of the United States to 
enable him to return and resume his 
position would be appreciated. 

During the sessions of the Nicaraguan 
Congress whih convened in December, 
1925, General Chamorro caused the ex- 
pulsion of 18 Liberal and Conservative 
Republicam members. It was claimed 
that these Senators and Deputies had 
been illegally and forcibly seated the 
previous year. The real reason, of 
course, lay in General Chamorro’s de- 
sire to have complete control of the Con- 
gress for the furtherance of his plans. 

Agitation was started to call a Con- 
stituent Assembly in order to change) 
the Constitution so that General Cha- | 
morro’s ascendency tq@ the Presidency 
might be legalized. As the objective of | 
——. eee ee clearly | 
defined, he repeatedly called upon the 
| United States to seek some solution for | the relations which a 
the political difficulties which had arisen, |COT4ia@l for so many years Dew ete 

is r s wor eects ragua and the United States will continue 
j but his requests were predicated upon|. 14 grow stronger has been noted with 
| the assumption that he would be the | pleasure. The Government and people of 
| President. Through all this period the/the United States have feelings of sincere 

Department of State maintained its con-! friendship for Nicaragua and the people of 
|sistent policy that should he assume the Nicaragua and the Government of the 
Presidency, his power, betmg derived; United States will, of course, continue to 
|from a coup d’etat, could not be con-|maintain the most friendly relations with 
stitutional, and, therefore, recognition 


ithe people of Nicaragua. . 
would not be accorded his government This government has felt privileged to 
by the United States. 


be able tobe of ee in the yor = 
f ° " their request not only to Nicaragua but to 
One of the early acts of the _Congress all aaa of Central America, more 
was to order Vice President Sacasa tO | especially during the conference on Central 
appear to answer charges that he had| American affairs which resulted in the sign- 
conspired against the established con- ing of a general treaty of peace and amity 
stitutional order. He did not heed the/on February 7, 1923, between the five Re- 
| order, however, and remained outside the| publics of Central America. The object of 
| Republic. |the Central American yo with — 
am , SS a Presic — the United States was heartily in accord, 
sighamberre, Accumes Prosidencs-The as ‘vo. promae,conseitutionl government 
;case of the absolute or temporary ab- = ee ees le el a fata 
sence of the President of the Republic|course of pel with regard to the non- 
the executive power shall devolve upon! recognition of governments coming into 
the Vice President. In the case of the ‘office through coup d’etat or revolution 
absence of the Vice President the power, The United States has adopted the prin- 
devolves upon some person designated by |ciples of that treaty as its policy in future 
|the Congress. The constitution provides | Tecognition of Central American govern- 
for two such designates to be elected by coat oe pty — 7. . it — 
~ ” fy. . es show its fren - 1sposition owards 
ee S and chosen from among its | and its desire to be helpful to the Republics 
Chamorro had himself elected to the |°© Central America. 
|Congress in January, 1926. Having ob- 
tained a seat in the Congress “ ha . . 
himself elected as first designate for the Against Chamorro Regime 
presidency. The Department of State It is, therefore, with regret that I have 
again announced that he would not be|/to inform you that the Government of the 
recognized if he assumed the presidency.| United States has not recognized and will 
On January 12, 1926, the congress im- not recognize as the Government of Nica- 
peached Vice President Sacasa, already |'@8ua@ the regime now headed by General 
outside the country, and banished him Chamorro, as the latter was duly advised on 


Di ..| several occasions by the American Minister 
— Nicaragua for a period of two after General Chamorro had taken charge 


of the citadel at Managua on October 
os } last. 

Recognition Refused | This action is. I am happy to learn, in 

|To President Chamorro [Soman tka raped orek Wusmoen’ see 
: .. ,. | ments si vith Nicaragua e 

_The Liberal Party had been active in' treaty of 1923, 

disseminating propaganda that the _ Nothwithstanding the refusal of the 

United States would come to the aid of 'United States and the Central American 


Recall Chief of 
Legation. 


was not finally accepted by the Congress 
until March 14. In the meantime Cha- 
morro kept President Solorzano under 
surveillance so that the could not leave 
the country and thereby disturb the tech- 
nical constitutional status of the govern- 
ment. 

The Department of State reiterated its 
previous statements and informed Cha- 
morro that his government would not be 
recognized, The other Central American 
Republics likewise refused to grant 
recognition to Chamorro. His regime was 
in fact never recognized by any foreign 
government. 


Policy of United States 
Explained to Nicaragua 


Chamorro Regime of 1926—The policy 
of the United States toward General Cha- 
morro was clearly set forth on January 
22, 1926, ina letter addressed by the Sec- 
retary of State to the Nicaraguan repre- 
sentative in Washington. The letter read 
as follows: 

Dear Doctor Castrillo: 
nication of the 19th instant addressed to 
the Secretary of State you advise that, 
President Solorzano having resigned his 
office, General Emiliano Chamorro took 
charge of the executive power on Jan- 
uary 17. 

The hope expressed in your letter that 


Revolutionary Activities 


Sacasa and use armed force in order to| Governments to recognize General Cha-| 


place him in the presidency. The Depart- morro, he proceeded in his administration 
ment of State took the position that the apparently in the expectation that he 
responsibility for the Nicaraguan Gov-| could eventually compel recognition. His 
ernment rested upon the Nicaraguans temporizing attitude delayed any serious 
; themselves and that regeneration must efforts toward an early settlement of the 
necessarily come from within the coun- difficult situation into which the Republic 
try, rather than from Washington. had been thrown. 

Unless a responsibility was created Revolutionary activities against the 
amongst the people themselves for the; Chamorro regime broke out in May and 
conduct of their government, together | were promptly queled. But inspite of Cha- 
with a desire among the people for im- morro’s initial victories and of a decree 
| proved conditions, the efforts of the; prohibiting the return to Nicaragua of 
| United States to help them would be of Liberal refugees in neighboring repub- 
| little avail. lics, Liberal uprisings and revolutionary 
| On January 16, 1926, Congress, with- activities grew in intensity, especially in 
| out acting upon his proffered resignation, the eastern part of the republic. 
' granted President Solorzano an indefinite) By August the situation had become 
leave of absence and General Chamorra,|S°_ disturbed that the United States was 
jas first designate, assumed the executive | Cbliged to send naval vessels to Blefields 
| power of the government, thereby rele- and Corinto. Thiseaction was taken only 
| gating Soloranzo to a titular position. after various and repeated requests re- 

President Solorzano had presented his| ceived from different parts of the United 
| resignation on January 14, 1926, but this — for the protection of American in- 
a si eee erests 
— i 


‘Mr, 





| State communicated as follows to 
| Secretary of the Navy: 

I have the honor to suggest that war ves- 
sels of the Special Service Squadron proceed 
as soon as possible to the Nicaraguan ports 
; 2 re . of Corinto and Bluefields for the protection 

Says Conditions in Federal In- | of American and foreign lives and property 


stitutions Are Crowded. a. threatened emergencies ma- 


Z —_—__ | The American Charge d’Affaires at Mana- 
[Continued from Page 1.] |gua has informed the department that he 
junder which Federal prisoners are held|ComSiders the presence of war vessels at 
jin State and local prisons and _ jails, ene ports desirable. and the American 
|where they are not under the control of oe at Blucields has Jeune nts 
|the Federal” authorities, ‘The. need of N&r#hiP is urgently needed tr protect life 
|Working out a comprehensive program) The Bluff and Bluefields is expected 
for the establishment of additional Fed-| mentarily. 
eral institutions to relieve the crowded In_ accordance with this request Ad- 
jpenitentiaries and to provide for short-, miral Latimer was ordered to proceed to 
term prisoners in many parts of the, Bluefields on the U. S. S. “Galveston. 
country is a serious problem before the;On August 28, 1926, the Admiral re- 
committee. ported that he had found it necessary to 
| The. committee learned that the United, land a force of 204 men at Bluefields for 
|States Bureau of Efficiency 
‘considerable study of this problem and' lives and property inasmuch as the Gov- 
had prepared some recommendations! ernor of Bluefields was unable to guaran- 
| Which will be carefully considered by the tee such protection. Bluefields was there- 
committee. , upon declared a neutral zone. 
The committee held one meeting before 4 a ’ 
| Congress adjourned at Washington, It! ¢ merican Collector 
expects to hold its next meeting in| Ousted From Customs House 
[ist emaengy eet on August 28, pre- In the course of the disturbances at 
jliminary to making an inspection trip of . Tihosek Dt ee ae 
State and local iestieatene be which Fed- | ine the paces Party, which had 
/eral prisoners are sentenced in Ohio. bee ag “og —e of ~— —— house, put 
It also will inspect the United States on sas . eee = 8 who hele his 

New Men’s Reformatory at Chillicothe pansecen wean = Smancial plen of 1920 
; and placed a Nicaraguan in charge. This 


jand the New Women’s Reformatory at . a ae “8 ; 
| iidenon. We. Va. brought forth a protest from the United 


The committee will probably take a 
jlonger trip of inspection to the Federal 


the 


Cooper Sug 
Additional Prisons: 


gests 


” 


policy which had been established the 
tinttehas “on tae, eee previous year, that the provisions of the 
| McNeil Teland. We ah ven ath a _" financial plan of 1920 must be supported 
McNeil tSiand, Wash,, and anta, 4a.,/by whatever government or faction might 
in November after the general election! he in control. 
jand before the next session of Congress In July 1926 the S. S. “Foam” sailed 
meets in December. \from New York to Puerto Mexico and at 
It is probable that the committee will| the latter part loaded a cargo of arms 
hold hearings in Washington in Decem-| and ammunition to the revolutionary 
ber, at whic: time Government officials) forces with which it proceeded to Nica- 
and prominen. penologists amd students ragua. The S. S. “‘Foam” remained on 
of the subject f penology and prison re-|the eastern coast of Nicaragua for some 
form will be given the opportunity to| time thereafter in the employment of the 
appear and make suggestions and recom-| revolutionary forces. Following the 
mendations before the committee frames! “Foam,” the S. S. ‘“Concon,” “El Tropi- 
jits report for the consideration of Con- 
gress. } 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.} 


|Department Was Requested to! 


| 
In your commu- | 


25 | 


| On August 24, 1926, the Secretary of| 


mo- 


had made’ the protection of American and foreign | > 


| States together with a reiteration of a| 


Simplified Practice 


Suggested in Use of 


Reduction in Number of 
Hues of Products With- 
out Loss of Individual- 
ity Is Advocated. 


Application of simplified practice for 
the elimination of waste in the industrial 
juse of colors was suggested in a state- 
ment made puble by Edwin W. Ely, of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
in full text follows: 

Nowadays there is an increasing num- 
ber of manufactured products in which 
color has become a pronounced factor. 


“Is the wide variety of shades, hues, 
tints, and colors a repudiation of the 
principles of simplified practice, and can 
not simplification be invoked to curb or 
at least arrest the tendency to apply 
color to everything?” 
Simplified Practice Defined. 

| In answering this question it will be 
‘appropriate to first define simplified 
proctice. Simplified practice means the 
jreduction of variety in sizes, dimensions, 
land immaterial differences of everyday 


lcommodities as a means of eliminating 


profits and values in production, distri- 
bution and consumption. 

The reader’s attention is called to the 
iword “immaterial” in the definition, for 
jin that word rests the heart of the sim- 
|plificatiom movement. 

Differences in color, as applied to a 
given commodity, is an “immaterial” or 
la “material” consideration according to 
lthe viewpoint from which the problem 
lat hand is regarded. If color is con- 
lsidered im conjunction with articles of 
lornamentation, or commodities that pro- 
'vide a vehicle for the expression of per- 
sonality and personal taste, then the 
|question resolves itself into one of 
jaesthetics. These differences may not 
be vital, economically. They are im- 
portant, mevertheless, and may be re- 
\garded as “material’’ differences. 


Colors Important in Repairs. 

| Repairs and replacements which re- 
|quire the harmonizing or blending of 
;colors, create a situation which is not 
jessentially different from that presented 
in the problem of interchangeability in 
lmachines. Colors must match, harmo- 
jnize with, or be complements of each 
other; parts of a machine must “fit.” 
| Again we are faced by ‘‘material” differ- 
jences. ; 

| If color is regarded im connection witn 
|articles of utility, then the aesthetic 
side is less important while the economic 
jside is more heavily stressed. Will a 
|tool or amy other useful commodity per- 





[form its destined function just as well | 


|while wearing one color as another ? 
| Will it perform that function less ex- 
|pensively if manufactured in a simpli- 
ified range of colors, or with no color at 
all, than is the case when it is coated 
with color ? 

Assuming that color is a side issue 
|and the question of price primary, it 
|may be said that a clear case of “im- 
|material’’ differences is exemplified. In 
jsuch circumstances simplification should 
\offer tangible benefits to all concerned 
without in any way interfering with 
|personal taste, or the expression of in- 
‘dividuality in design and creation. 

Controlling Factors Considered. 
| An analysis of this kind might or 
might not be considered practicable by 
industry, in view of other controlling 
ifactors. At any rate it will be interest- 
jing to here set down the facts that at- 
tend the production of commodities in a 
wide variety of colors: 
| The manufacturer must tie up his 
capital im extra equipment in order to 
;maintain production of the full line of 
jcolors. His inventory is rendered more 
complex and expensive, and he 
have additional storage facilities. He is 
|manufacturing for an uncertain demand 
and he is confronted with a variable fac- 
tor of style which he never suspected 
would’ intrude itself into his business. 
His commodity may be a humble article 
lof utility, but he now shares with the 
manufacturers of clothing the speculative 
risks that go hand in hand with styles. 
'These are all overhead costs and they 
jeventually find their way to the con- 
sumer. 

The distributor is faced with problems 
\of inventory, heavy investment to meet 
jall demand, extra space, and additional 
rent. He adds his costs to those which 
have been passed on to him by the manu- 
facturer, and again the consumer comes 
linto the picture. 

The consumer in many instances 





is 


confused by the wide range of choice that ! 


|is presented to him. Many times he de- 
|sires only utility, but he pays for an 
jornament. 
Cooperation Is Needed. 

If the producers, distributors, 
jusers are of one mind in regard to the 
economic advantage of conforming to a 
simplified list of colors, it would be pos- 
\sible to establish such a list by the 
junanimous consent of all concerned. With 
lall elements in an industry coperating, 
lit should be possible to arrive at con- 
jclusions that would prove mutually satis- 
\factory. 
| The situation may be summed up as 
'follows: Ovverdiversification is wasteful. 
Overstandardization stultifies and re- 
stricts. Simplification, intelligently and 
moderately applied o,ffers a middle 


| 


ground or happy medium between these | 


two extremes. 


American Airplanes 
Shown at Paris Exhibit 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
|Paris, informs the Department of Com- 
| merce 
| Two American aeronautical com 
|were directly represented at booths with 
lactual exhibitions of their products, 
while about 15 others showed photo- 
lgraphs of their planes and equipment at 
|the booth of the American Aeronautical 
|\Chamber of Commerce. 
Considerable attention 
{by the American exhibitions 
|\“Salon de l’Aviation,”’ 
ries held in Paris, One of the Ameri- 
can companies showed an airplane motor 
‘and photographic apparatus, and an- 
other displayed a line of parachutes. 
In addition, four American oil, paint and 
spark-plug companies displayed through 
their French branch companies or dis- 
tributors. 
| A significant feature of the show was 
ithat practically all European manufac- 
turers of water-cooled engines, with the 
exception of Rolls Royce, brought out 
air-cooled motors. A mumber of coni- 
panies, notably Farman and Potez, ap- 
pear to have adopted American technique 


was attracted 
at this 





Colors in Industry 


The question has been asked recently, | 


waste, decreasing costs, and increasing | 
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Canadian Teams to Jo 


| This Year 
} 
|Meeting to Be Held Jointly 


A new international aspect will be 
given this year’s seventh International 
First-Aid and Mine Rescue Contest, to 
be held at Butte Montana, under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, by reason of the par- 
ticipation of crack mine rescue teams 
from large Canadian mining companies, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Department. 

The meet, which will be held at the 
isame time as the annual Butte Miners’ 
Field Day, in which thousands of miners 
employed in the Butte copper district 
lecompete in mine-safety and athletic 
events, is expected to draw the largest 
attendance in its history. The statement 
in full text follows: 

What is expected to be the largest 
gathering in which the mining world has 
ever participated solely for humanitar- 
ian purposes will take place in Butte, 
|Mont., on August 20, 21 and 22, on the 
‘occasion of the Seventh International 
| First-Aid and Mine Rescue Contest, to 
|be held under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
| Commerce. 

The usual assemblage drawn by these 
international meets will be greatly aug- 
mented this year by reason of the simul- 
‘taneous holding of the annual Butte Min- 
fers’ Field Day, in -vhich the many 
[thousands of miners employed in the 
{great Butte copper mines compete in 
|mine-safety and athletic events. Special 
| interest attaches also to this year’s meet 
}in that it is to be held in Butte, known 








jas “the greatest mining camp on earth, | 


lsitting on top of the richest hill in the 
| world.” 

The International First-Aid and Mine- 
Rescue Contests are held each year un- 
| der the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
{with the cooperation of the National 
| Safety Council, The American Red Cross 
|and various mine operators’ associations 
land miners’ organizations. Expert first- 
aid and mine-rescue teams from the im- 
{portant mining districts of the country 
compete at these events for a large num- 
|ber of prizes and trophies donated by 
i different mining or safety organiaztions. 
| Each first-aid team is required to per- 
|form certain definite problems in first- 
jaid practice, calling for the treatment 
lof injuries an 


“ 


patient.” 
| Practical Problems 
Worked Out by Teams 


| The mine-rescue teams, provided with 
}oxygen breathing apparatus and other 
|necessary equipment used by rescue 
;crews in coal and metal mines, work 
{out practical problems such as are likely 
;to be encountered in underground res- 
‘cue and fire-fighting operations. 
Employes of coal and metal mines, 
|quarries and metallurgical plants and 
jworkers in the oil and gas industries 
{are eligible to participate in the con- 
| test, so that more than 2,000,000 work- 
|ers, living in practically every State and 
| Territory, are interested. 

Since the creation of the United States 


| 
| 


| Bureau of Mines in 1910, approximately | 


;a quarter of a million miners have been 
trained by the Bureau in the technique 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMEN 


in Competition 
in Mine-Rescue Contest 


With Butte Miners’ Field 


Day; New Records for Attendance Are Expected. 


measures undertaken by the industry, 
under the guidance of the Federal Bu- 


reau of Mines and the different State | 


mining departments, can only be im- 
agined. The miner, therefore, in justice 
to himself and his family, must be, not 
only a miner, but a safety expert. He 
must become skilled in the knowledge of 


just what is necessary to save his own; 


life or the life of a stricken comrade in 
|those precious moments following an 
|injury before a doctor can be summoned 
to the scene. He must learn also the 
proper procedure for proceeding to the 
rescue of his fellow workmen entombed 
in the murk and flame of an_ under- 
‘ground prison following a mine disaster. 

Not only have the miners been in- 
structed in first-aid measures, but their 
wives, sons, daughters and _ neighbors 
| have also been trained in the art so that 
they, too, may lend a helping hand in 
time of need. The entire membership of 
|certain grades in the schools of various 
{mining towns have taken the first-aid 
| training. Realizing the value of this life 
jsaving knowledge, various non-mining 
jindustries have requested the Bureau of 
| Mines to detail men to instruct their 
‘employes in the principles of first-aid. 
The personnel of the police and fire de- 
| partments of many cities have taken the 
|training, as have the employes of tele- 
;phone companies, gas and electric com- 
| panies, and other public utilities. 


‘Canadian Teams 
|To Compete in Events 


A real international tinge is given this 
year’s contest by the expectation that 
|“erack” mine rescue teams from large 
|Canadian mining companies will partici- 
| pate in the competition. It is anticipated 
also that prominent officials of the 
|Canadian mining department will attend. 
|The governors of numerous important 
}mining states have designated represen- 
tatives to be present at the contest. 

Various prizes will be awarded the 
| teams, that, in the opinion of the judges, 
| prove*most efficient. Each first-aid team 
will be composed of six men, including a 
“patient.” Each team will be required 
to perform nine or more definite prob- 
lems in first-aid, calling for the treat- 


d proper handling of a ment of injuries and the proper handling | 


|of the patient. The patient, assumed to 


|be suffering from electrical shock, ar-| 


| terial bleeding, broken bones, or other 
|injury. will be given the first-aid treat- 
'ment prescribed in the manual of the 
Bureau of Mines. The events will be 
|judged by doctors and expert laymen 
skilled in first-aid training and con- 


versant with the Bureau of Mines first- | 


/aid standards. 

The competing mine-rescue teams will 
| be composed of five men provided with 
oxygen breathing apparatus and other 
necessary equipment used by _ rescue 
crews in coal and metal mines. The 
teams will be required to work out a 
specially prepared, but practical, problem 


;such as is likely to be encountered in} 


underground rescue operations. 
An interesting feature of the meet will 


be the awarding of the Congressional | 


;medal, given annually to the team of 


of mine-rescue work and in the art of! miners adjudged most thoroughly skilled 
administering first aid to the injured.jin first-aid and mine-rescue methods, 
The tremendous growth of this hymani-|and the assigning of various cups and 
tarian work is evidenced by the fact that trophies to winning teams from certain 


Presentepo Hererx, Brine 
tT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Ten Labor Disputes 
Are Brought Before 


Conciliation Service 


Total of Controversies Uns 
der Consideration Is Now 
61; One Settlement 
Effected. 


Ten new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended August 
11, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, direc- 
tor of the Department’s Conciliation 
| Service. 
| At the close of the week, there were 
|44 strikes before the Department far 
| settlement and -in addition 17 controvet- 
|sies which had not reached the strike 
| stage. One dispute was settled during 
the week. 





Disputes Are Listed. 

Following is a list of new labor disputes 
|showing the name of the company af- 
fected, the nature of the dispute, the 
craftsmen concerned, the status and 
| cause o. the dispute and the number of 
| workers involved: 

Wilson Shirt Company, New York 
| City.—Strike; craft, pressers and cut- 
| ters; status, unclassified; cause, work is 
alleged to have been sent to nonunion 
shops; number of workers invovled, 8. 
| Mittry Brothers, contractors, Los An- 
| geles—Controversy; craft, carpenters; 
| status, pending; cause, wages cut from 
| $8 to $7 per day; number of workers in- 
| volved, 245. 
| Window Washers Strike. 
| Window washers, Newark, N. J.— 
| Strike; craft, window washers; status, 
| pending; cause, ask one extra holiday 
| with pay; number of workers, in- 
| volved, 92. 
| Shell Oil Company, Sacramento, Calif 
|—Controversy; craft, building crafts; 
| status, pending; cause, ask that all 
union labor be employed; number of 
|~ orkers involved, 40. 

Shirt and blouse manufacturers, New 
| York City—Controversy; craft, shirt and 
{blouse makers; status, adjusted; cause, 
‘temporary closing of shop; number of 
; workers involved, 25. 
| Painters Ask Higher Pay. 
| Painters, Anderson, Ind.—Controversy; 
craft, painters; status, pending; cause, 
ask 10 cents hour increase, $1 per hour; 
number of workers involved, 100. 

Miners, Dupont, Pa.—Strike; craft, 
miners; status, pending; cause, report 
not yet received; number of workers in- 
volved, 360. 

Grand Leader Department Store Build- 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Strike; craft, 
building; status, pending; cause, ask rec- 
ognition and signed agreement; number 
of workers involved, 400. 

Greenpoint Shirt Laundry, New York 
City.—Strike; craft, laundry workers; 
status, unable to adjust; cause, asked 
recognition and signed agreement; num- 
ber of workers involved, 6. 

Bedford Shirt Laundry, New York 
City.—Strike; craft, shirt ironers; status, 
unable to adjust; cause, asked recogni- 
tion and signed agreement; number of 
workers involved, 8. 

The settlement effected was in a con- 


| 


| 


|troversy of a shirt and blouse manufac- 


turer of New York City, involving 25 
workers, resulting from the temporary 


|closing of the shop. By the terms of the 


must | 


| 
and 


eleventh of its se- | 


during the past fiscal year 48,604 miners 
were given this training, representing 
'by far the largest number receiving the 
|training within the period of a year. 
An interesting development of this 
great movement of mercy is the coop- 
eration arranged with many of the larg- 
jest mining companies in the United 
States, under which every employe of 
|the company is instructed in the meth- 
lods of saving life underground. In the 
|past fiscal year 15,922 miners were 
trained under this intensive system. 
No other industry in any of the na- 
itions of the world has participated in so 
lextensive a campaign of safety educa- 
|tion as has the mining industry of the 
| United States under the leadership of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. Mining, as is 
well known, has its many hazards. The 
miner, who must perform his daily toil 


order that the world may have the an- 
nual production of many billions of 
mineral wealth necessary to its very ex- 
istence, is beset by the dangers of fire 
‘and explosion. He is threatened by suf- 


falls of rock and roof. He is obliged to 
|handle deadly explosives. He is exposed 
to the hazards of live electric wires and 
to the dangers attendant upon the op- 
eration of trains of cars in narrow pas- 
' sages. 

Despite all that has been done, some 
3,000 miners lose their lives each year 


How great this figure might become 
were it not for the intensive safety 


in airplane design in patterning their 


j cessful in a transatlantic flight. 

The Hispano-Suiza Co. displayed a 
well-known type of American engine. 
This French company has recently con- 
cluded arrangements to manufacture 
this engine locally under license. 

Three French governmental depart- 
}ments had displays at the show, the “Di- 
irection Generale de |’Ameronautique” of 


|in the show. 


and the plane of Major Bernardi, holder 
|of the world’s speed record—512 kilo- 
|meters an hour. The airplane exhibited 
' was a Fiat observation plane. 

In the German group were such com- 
panies as Arado, Dornier, Rohrbach, 


| 





| 


panies | Heinkel, Albatros, Focke, Wulf, Udet, ! 


'Klemm-Daimler, and Junkers. The last 


|named company showed a plane of the | 
| “Bremen” type. Klemm-Daimler showed | 


\a small touring plane with a 20-horse- 
; power Mercedes engine geared 3 to 1. 


Cotton Acreage Increased 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
water be allowed to run for some time. 
Sandy soils must be irrigated more rap- 


flooded in order to wet the rows. F 
The state of growth and the condition 
j of the cotton plants themselves are the 


tion. Too rank growth of the plants in 
the early stages is to be avoided, both in 
the arid districts of Arizona and Califor- 
nia and in the weevil-infested districts 
of Texas, 


| 





in confined spaces far below ground in | 


in the mining industry of the country. ! 


machines after an American type suc- 


the Ministry of Commerce, and the Min- | 
istry of Marine showed engines and vari-' 
ous types of equipment, and the Ministry | 
of War had the most extensive exhibit 


The exhibit of the Itafian Government | 
consisted of two seaplanes and one air- | 
plane, including the plane of de Pineda, | 


By Irrigation Farmers | 


idly and more of the surface must be 
} 


only safe guides to the need for irriga- | 


| specified districts. 

| The first-aid teams which will compete 
jin the international contest represent the 
|winning teams from contests held at 


| different places in various parts of the | 


jcountry. Approximately 300 teams par- 
ticipated in these local and intercompany 
contests, and the winners were selected 
|to be sent to the international contest. 
|. The event held annually at Butte, 
|known as “Miners’ Field Day,” and 
; which is expected largely to swell the 
| attendance at the meet, is an institution 
jalmost unique in the annals of mining. 
j At the meet, there are held races of 
various descriptions, such as_ potato 
races, egg spoon races, sack races and 
, wheelbarrow races. The women of the 
;jcommunity participate in nail-driving 
contests and 100-yard dashes. Boxing, 
wrestling and baseball are indulged in. 
A “mucking contest” is usually held, in 
| which a great quantity of ore is shov- 
'eled from a smooth platform into an 
ordinary ore car. Ladder-climbing and 
| rock-drilling contests are staged by the 


focating gases, by cave-ins of earth and lj 


agreement the men returned to work at 
$1.40 per dozen shirts, and the union will 
ailow a reduction of wages if too high 
for profit to manufacturer. 


miners, whose daily labor renders them 
proficient in these matters. At night, 
dancing is indulged in, with perhaps one 
thousand couples thronging the big dance 
| pavilion. 

Butte, the city that play hostess to 
the mine safety men, has produced more 
copper than any other district in the 
world. The famous Butte hill is pierced 
with more than a hundred shafts, some 
of them 3,600 feet deep, from which 
about 10,000 miners hoist approximately 
20,000 tons of copper and zinc ores to 
the surface every 24 hours. The un- 
|derground workings total over 2,700 
jmiles. In round figures, the maximum 
}annual production, in terms of finished 
;metal, is 300,000,000 pounds of copper, 
150,000,000 pounds of zinc, 12,000,000 
ounces of silver, and 60,000 ounces of 
gold. 
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Pustuisnep Wrrnout CoMMENT BY THE UNirep States DAILY 


Improved Lifeboats 
Are Advocated for 
Use of Coast Guard 


Investigating Board Confers 
On Methods of Bettering 
Equipment in 
Service. 


Improvements in Coast Guard lifeboats 
and station equipment will be consid- 
ered by an investigating board of five 
Coast Guard district commanders which 
convened August 13 to meet for severai 
days at Coast Guard headquarters, it was 
announced orally at the headquarters. 

The board consists of District Com- 
manders G. B. Lofberg, of Washington, 
D. C., president; S. R. Sands, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; M. W. Rasmussen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; O, A. Littlefield, Elizabeth City, 
N. C., and E. T. Osborn, Asbury Park, N. 
J. They will consult with the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, Rear Ad- 
miral F. C. Billard, the Engineer-in-chief, 
the Superintendent of Construction and 
Repair and the Civil Engineer, the an- 
nouncement stated. 

The Chief of the Division of Operations, 
O. M. Maxam, and Admirai Billard will 
lay before the board all data, such as pic- 
tures, literature, and observations, ob- 
tained by themselves while attending the 
International Life-Saving Conference in 
Paris, France, in June. They will also 
present facts regarding British life- 
boats in Germany of Belgium. It was 
discovered, acording to the Admiral, that 
the British have larger lifeboats than the 
American Coast Guard, and that more 
care is taken for the comfort and protec- 
tion of the crews than on the United 
States boats. Efforts will be made, it 
was pointed out, to have the American 
boats made larger and to allow for more 


cabin room and protection for the crews. | 


These vessels have to go out in all kinds 
of weather and crews are subjected to 
great hardships, it was declared. 


Plans for Conference 


On Radio Formulated 


North American Nations to 
Discuss Short-Wave 
Transmission. | 


| 


The Federal Radio Commission recon- | 
vened on August 13 after a two-week | 
yecess and discussed, among other things, 
procedure for the forthcoming conference 
of American, Canadian, Mexican, and 
Cuban radio officials with respect to con- | 
trol and allocation of continental short | 
waves. J 

It was stated orally after the meeting 
that the date for the conference had 
been set as August 20, and that. it will 
be for the purpose of coordinating the 
general policies and views of the nations | 
of North America regarding the allo- | 
cation of short waves so as to minimize 
interference. 

The Commission also set September | 
10 as the date of a hearing for broad- | 
casters who have operated portable sta- | 
tions and who were ordered off the air | 
July 1. C. O. Carroll, of Illinois, who 
owns several of these stations, is among 
the broadcasters who have requested the 
right to be heard in defense of portable | 
stations. 

On August 21 the Commission will hear 
arguments of representatives of the 
International Quotations Company, for- 
merly the S. P. Radio Company, which | 
has applied for a wave in the trans- | 
oceanic band. This application was de- 
nied last June, it was explained, but the 
company has requested a hearing on the 
ground that it proposes to broadcast to | 
Europe the stock quotations from the | 
New York stock exchange, and that there | 
is a great demand by Americans in Eu- 


rope for this information. 


Imports of Crude Oil | 


By British Decline | 


Competition in Prices May Be 
Extended from India. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ally aided by unusually fine weather con- 
ditions. Kerosene consumption probably | 
in part for the same reason, has declined. | 
Fuel oil imports have increased, but 
doubtless to offset the lower domestic 
output rather than because of greater 
consumption. | 

The principal feature of the Brtish pe- | 
troleum trade during the second quarter | 
of 1928 was the four pence tax on light | 
oils, which became effective April 25, } 
and as result of which retail gasoline 
prices were at once increased by 4'z 
pence per imperial gallon. Of consider- 
able interest also was the reported pos- 
sibility that the price war between two | 
of the principal*marketing groups in | 
India might be extended to Great Brit- | 
ain. The reported settlement of the! 
difficulty in the East has apparently | 
set at rest the rumors of similar develop- 
ments in the British market. It is in-| 
teresting in this connection that one of | 
the largest British buyers of Russian | 
oil products has recently offered, through 
published announcements, to pay to prop- 
erly authorized and accredited parties 
5 per cent of the value of all its pur-! 
chases of Russian oil, this 5 per cent to 
be placed to the credit of a fund for re- | 
imbursing dispossessed owners of Rus- 
sian oil properties. 





, 


London’s Bread Prices | 
Are Lowest Since 1924, 


Four Reductions in Flour Costs | 


In Two Weeks Bring Drop. 
Following four reductions in the soli 
of flour within two weeks the price of ! 
bread in London has dropped to the low- | 


est figure reached since 1924, accord-| Baker, Ltd., and the London Master | Chicago - San 


ing to a statement issued August 13 | 
by the Department of Commerce. The | 
statement follows in full text: 

Londoners are now buying their flour 
and bread at lowest prices in years, fol- 
lowing recent reductions announced by 
millers and bakers in that city, Trade 
Commissioner Brice M. Mace, jr., Lon- 
don, informs the Department of Com- 
merce. : 

London flour millers announced a re- 
duction in the official price of standard 
grade flour in the home countries to 39 
shillings per 280 pounds. This is the 
lowest price for over two years and is 


' seasons, 


jmust be prepaid with United 


‘American Trading Company, 


Are Presenten Herein, Berna 


Lack of Permanent Control of Ranges 
Said to Be Handicap to Stockmen 


: | 


Ranc 


hers Declared to Have Little Incentive to Install Im- 


provements Under Present System. 


Control and management of the pub- 
lic domain as a national policy is recom- 
mended as the result of a recent survey 
of ranch organization and methods of 
production made by the Department of 
; Agriculture in a number of Western 
States. 

The survey brought out the fact that 
in 1925 none of the groups of ranchers 
operating mainly on the public domain 
received any return on the capital in- 
vested. 
| A very difficult problem confronting 
lrange livestock men in the Southwest 
lis to obtain the control of grazing land 
|for a period of sufficient duration to 
| stabilize their operations and to realize 
ithe benefits of approved methods of 
ranch management made possible by such 
ieontrol. Stockmen who were asked if 
|they desired control of the range almost 
;unanimously replied that they desired 
,some sort of control. 

The statement of the Department on 
August 13 in regard to its survey of 
ranching problems follows in full text: 
| Ownership and control of land pre- 
jsents an important problem for the na- 
ition for livestock producers, particularly 
|in areas where a considerable part of the 
jland is in the public domain. 
of the Department of Agriculture co- 
operating with the State experiment sta- 
tions of New Mexico, Arizona and Texas 
have completed a study of ranch organi- 
zation and methods of production in 
|those States, which will be of interest to 
'ranchmen in improving their practices. 


Cattle and Sheep Ranches 


' Studied in Survey 
This survey includes a detailed study 


of 204 cattle ranches and smaller num- } 


|bers of sheep ranches, cattle and sheep 
| ranches, and Angora goat ranches. An 
effort was made to obtain records from 
| operators of ranches that were typical of 
jeach group. The findings of the survey 
have been published by the Department 
of Agriculture as Technical Bulletin 68- 
T, Ranch Organization and Methods of 
Livestock Production in the Southwest. 

One of the signficant points made in 
the study was that in 1925 none of the 


jgroups of ranchers operating mainly on ! 


{the public domain made any return on the 
capital invested. In this year free land 
did not prove profitable land. It was a 
year of more than average difficulty in 
the business, but owners of land and 
those who controlled land by _ lease 


'earned, on the average, small returns on 


capital, while those who depended pri- 
marily on the public domain at no charge 
lost money. 

“One of the most difficult problems of 


{range livestock men in the Southwest,” 


says the report, ”is to obtain control of 
grazing land during a_ period long 


}enough to stabilize their operations and 


to realize the benefits of approved 
methods of ranch management made 
practical by such control. There. is lit- 


tle or no incentive to improve the range, , 
| reserve pastures for drought emergen- 


cies, or develop permanent sources of 
water supply under the competitive 


system of free range that now prevails | 


in a large part of that region. In good 
when grass is plentiful, the 
range is invariably overstocked Jin an 
attempt to utilize as much of the grass 
as possible, and consequently during the 
period of drought stockmen incur heavy 


America Announced 
Instructions Given for Service 
In Colombia and Ecuador. 


A new air mail service in Colombia | 


and Ecuador has been announced by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover. Instructions for the 
use of this service were made public as 
follows in full text: 
Beginning with the 
Barranquilla, Colombia, August 11, 
fortnightly air mail service from Bar- 
ranquilla to Buenaventura, Colombia, to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, was established. 
Articles in the regular mails for Co- 


ilombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile will be | 


‘accepted for dispatch by the said air 
;route when prepaid, with Colombia air 


mail stamps, at the air mail fees shown | 


below, in addition to the postage (which 
States 
stamps). 

Air mail fees, in addition to the reg- 
ular postage, are as follows: Letters: 
30 cents for each 20 grams (2-3 ounce) or 
fraction; post cards, 30 cents for each 


single card; unsealed circulars, printed | 


matter, commercial papers, and samples, 


15 cents for each 20 grams or fraction. | 
be , 


mail stamps 
the following 


Colombian air 
obtained from 


may 
agents: 
96 
Street, New York; American Trading 
Company, 60 California Street, San 
Francisco; Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Carondelet and Cravier Streets, 


New Orleans; Illinois Merchants Trust | 


South La Salle Street, 


Naranjo, 


Company, 231 
Chicago; Enrique 
Street, Boston. 

In the case of registered letters for 
transmission by the air 
question, it is necessary 


special 20 cents Colombian air mail reg- | 


istry stamp in addition to the United 
States registration fee. 


| 
Articles to be dispatched by the afore- ; 
|said air service should be marked clearly 


in green ink, in the upper left-hand cor- 


ner: “Via Colombian Air Mail (Correo | 


Aero,’ or green “stickers,” which will 
be furnished to the purchasers of Co- 
lombian air mail stamps, should be af- 
fixed to the covers. 


essive reduction of one 
On April 


the fourth suce 
shilling in the past two weeks. 


| 30, 1928, the official price was 46 shill- 


ings 6 pence, the high mark for 1928. — 
Following the announcement of this 
price reduction by the London flour mill- 


ers, the Principal Wholesale and Retail 


Bakers & Confectioners’ Society an- 
nounced that effective this month the 
price of bread in London is 84% pence 
for a four-pound loaf. This is the low- 
est price in London since early 1924, 
when the price was 8 pen@ per four- 
pound loaf. The Royal Arsenal Coop- 
erative Society, which has_ branches 
throughout the southeastern part of Lon- 
don, also announced that their price of 
bread would be reduced from 84% pence 
to 8 pence per four-pound loaf, effective 
immediately. 


Shilling now worth about $0,242; penny | §Suspended 


about two cents. 


Members | 


‘New Air Mail in South | 


dispatch from } 
ai 


Wall | 


mail service in| 10 < 
to affix the|ounce thereafter beginning August 1. 


| 
| 
| 


losses and high feed costs. It is futile | 

for an individual to purchase good-qual- | 
ity bulls at high prices for use on the 
open range when inferior bulls of other | 
operators graze on the same range.” 

In 1925 the area of lands owned by in- 
| dividuals and corporations in Arizona 
| made up only 17 per cent of the land, and 
'in New Mexico 52 per cent. Of 73,000,- 
{000 acres in Arizona nearly 20,000,000 | 
are in Indian reservations, more than 
| 18,000,000 in public domain, 12,000,000 
lin ‘National Forests and 8,000,000 in 
{State lands. New Mexico has more 
than 16,000,000 acres of public domain, | 
j and nearly 10,000,000 each in National 
Forests and State lands. 

In the National Forests grazing 
regulated strictly, and is proving advan- 
tageous to many stockmen. It grants 10- | 
year permits which favor improvement of 
the range and makes some allowances 
for ynprovements. When State lands 
are leased subject to sale and are sold, 
the buyer is required to pay an appraised 
price for improvements. «Leases of In- 
dian lands are less satisfactory, because 
| permits are sold by bidding every five 
years, and any improvements made would 
merely increase the desirability and 
would be likely to increase the lease price | 
at the end of the term. | 
| 


is 


Control of Ranges 

Desired by Stockmen 

Water facilities and fences are the 
two principal improvements likely to be 
made on unowned land, under favorable 
provisions of permits or leases. In the 
jearly days only ranges with natural 
; water supplies were used. More re- | 
{eently expensive developments of wells, ! 
pumps, and storage in tanks, either 
manufactured or of earth, have been 
added. In some cases small areas of} 
water supply are “keys” to a large range | 
and are highly valuable. 

“Undoubtedly,” says the report, “the 
greatest handicap to the operation of va-| 
rious means of range improvement is the | 
lack of permanent control of the public 
;}domain and the short-term leases of 
other land which do not permit an at-/ 
tempt to improve the range by more} 
permanent water development and sys-| 
tematic range propagation.” 

“Longer leases,” the author says “with 
added stipulation as to refunds on im- 
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Care in Handling 


Of Milk Is Urged 
By 


. . — | 
'Pasteurization Favored by, 


Assistant Surgeon General; 
Would Safeguard All 
Sources of Supply. 


The tissue-building and health giving 
properties of milk make it a necessary 
and desirable part of the human dict, 
but every precaution should be taken by 
persons in ascertaining that “safe” milk 


is procured, because infected milk and! 


its products are the purveyors of many 
communicable diseases, it was stated 
orally August 15 by Assistant Surgeon 
General A. M. Stimson, in charge of 
ascientific research of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Emphasizing the importance of pas- 
teurization of milk before it is used, 
Dr. Stimson called attention to the re- 
cent epidemic of septic sore throat at 
Lee, Mass., which definitely was traced 
to an infected cow. The severe epidemic 
of typhoid fever in Montreal last year. 
infected virtuelly an entire sec- 
tion of the city, an: took many lives, 
also was attributed to an impure milk 
supply. In both of these instances, he 
said, when the source was found 
cleared up no new cases were reported. 

“Typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever, sep- 


tic sorethroat, scarle: fever, diphtheria, | 


diarrhea, dysentery and possibly infan- 
tile paralysis occur from infected milk.” 
said Dr. Stimson. “In the recent epi- 
demic at Lee, Mass., there were 36 deaths 
out of 600 cases of septic sore throat, 
definitely traced to an infected cow. 
“The importance of pasteurization of 
milk cannot be stressed too greatly, in 
order to obtain the maximum protection. 
Local, State and Federal health authori- 
ties are exercising vigilence, but indi- 
viduals too should make certain that 
the milk they use is free of disease- 
purveying germs, and should use only 
pasteurized milk, or if that is not ob- 
tainable boil their milk before using it.” 
From 1908 to 1927, said Dr. Stimson, 
there have been 612 epidemics of vari- 
ous diseases in the United States traced 
to infected milk supplies. Pasteuriza- 
tion, Dr. Stimson explained, is the proc- 
ess by which milk is heated to 145 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, for a period of 30 
minutes. This process destroys all dis- 
ease-bearing bacteria, he said. 


and | 


{provements at the expiration of 


would have a 
speculation and 
tions. There is 


tendency 
stabilize 
little 


to 
ranch 
doubt 


lease 
eliminate 
opera- 
that ma-| 
terial benefit could be derived by this| 
policy, and that the added cost of ad-| 


in Mexico 


|New Road 


ministration would be returned through 


the increased 
the land.” 


lease 


and 


sale value of 


“Stockmen,” the bulletin reports, 
“when asked whether they desire control 


of the range were practically unanimous | 
\in replying that they desired control of | 
Most of those interviewed | 


some sort. 
were in favor of leases of 10 years or 
more, subject to renewal on an area 
basis, which would permit the control of 
ithe range by means of drift fences and 
would allow them to develop water and 
otherwise make better use of forage.” 
The bulletin of 106 pages also gives 
general descriptions of the area, topo- 
graphy, climate and soils, the types of 
range and kinds of forage, the range 
use in cattle production, as steer ranches, 
in sheep production and for Angora 
goats, with summaries of the results of 
operations on the ranches divided into 
groups and classified according to size 
and types of operation. 
letin 68-T is available for free distribu- 
tion on application to the Department of 
Agricuiture, Washington, D. C 


Lowering of Postage 
Increases Air Mail 


Department Expects Gain of 
30 Per Cent in August. 


Preliminary reports to the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, indicate that Au- 
gust air mail poundage will exceed that 
of July by 25 to 30 per cent, the Post 
| Office Department has just announced. 
The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

An increase of approximately 5,000 
pounds of mail carried by air in July as 
compared with June, and 15,000 as com- 
pared with May, was reported to Post- 
master General New today by the Air 
Mail Division of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The total amount carried in July was 
214,654 pounds as compared with 209,760 


May. Various factors entering into the 
; situation make it difficult, however, 
determine the percentage of 


month; one route was added; July has 

; one more day than June, and June this 

' year had five Sundays to four in July. 
Another consideration is the fact that 


| postal revenues always have shown a de- | 
10 High| Cline during the month preceding a de- 


| crease in postage rates. Air mail post- 
age was reduced to 5 cents an ounce for 
the first ounce and 10 cents for each 


| Preliminary reports indicate that August 
air mail poundage will exceed that of 
| July from 25 to’30 per cent. 

Figures showing the poundage for the 
routes in operation during July for 
|the months of May, June and July, 


| follow: 


99 


June, 
3,060 
3.134 

15,462 


| Boston-New York 
' Chicago-§t. Louis 
| Chicago-PDallas 
Salt Lake City-Los 
Angeles inhiss 
‘Salt Lake City-Pasco 
*Detroit-Cleveland . 
¥Detroit-Chicago 
Seattle-Los Angeles 
Chicago-Mineapolis 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
Cheyenne-Pueblo 
New York-Chicago 
Fran- 


3,106 
3,111 
14,655 


22,838 


1,560 
8,723 
3,825 
4,404 
4,150 


53,615 


} cisco . bxaien 
| New York-Atlanta .. 
‘Albany-Cleveland . 

Dallas-Galveston 
Dallas-San Antonio 
Atlanta-New Orleans 
Chiecago-Cincinnati . 
§Great Falls-Salt 
Lake City : 
Chicago-Bay City 


59,183 
7,068 
3,853 

3,260 


9 


” 
5 


199,284 209,760 214,654 
July 19: +Discontinued 
Buffalo to Cleveland for May: 

operation during July. Re- 
sumed August 3. 


Total 
* Discontinued 
July 16: 


Technical Bul-| 


pounds in June, and 199,284 pounds in! 


to} 
increase. | 
Two routes were discontinued during the | 


‘Consul States Highway Will 


| Promote Understanding 
With United States. | 


| Better understanding and good-will be- | 
; tween the United States and Mexico will 
be one result of the building of a modern 
{automobile road from Guaymas, Sonora, 
to Nogales on the Mexican border, which 
| project apparently is assured, according 
to a statement made public by the De- 


partment of Commerce based upon a re- | 


port from the American Consul, Herbert 
S. Bursley, at Guaymas, Mexico. The 
statement in full text follows: 
Await End of Rainy Season. 

Construction of a modern automobile 
,road from Guaymas, Sonora, to Nogales 
;on the Mexican border seems to be as- 
sured. The principal construction work 
will not be begun, however, until the 
rainy season is over, about the first of 
; October. The total cost of improving 
| the road is tentatively placed at $1,250,- 
|000, the distance being approximately 
; 276 miles. 
| The cost of construction will probably 
be borne by the State of Sonora. Appar- 
ently, the only Federal aid yet obtained 


Said to Be Assured 


/\Convention to Discuss 


AUGUST 14, 1928 


oan 


| Faci 
| 


| 


A new bond of friendship and better | 
| understanding between the Post Office | 
Department and the great number of | 
|stamp collectors throughout the country | 


and the world has resulted from the cre- 
ation of the Federal Philatelic Agency, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
R. S. Regar, stated in an address on Au- 
guest 13 before the Society of Philatel- | 
ists, holding their annual convention in 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Mr. Regar stressed the cooperation 
given by the Department to stamp col- 
lectors generally and added that the es- 
tablishment and extension of the air mail 
service have contributed “to a_ tremen- 
dously increased interest in the art of 
cover collecting.” 

According to Mr. Regar, special 
cachets have been furnished by the De- 
partment to indicate first-day flights and 
every facility of the postal service has 
been made available to serve the needs 
of collectors. 

The full text 
| follows: 

I am very grateful for the opportunity 
of appearing before this meeting of your 
; Society as an official representative of 
that Department which is so intimately 
and vitally related to philatelic affairs, 
for the study and furtherance of the best 
interests of which, I take it, your or- 
ganization stands pledged. 

T am not aware of the facts which un- 
derlie the selection of the name reading 
“Society of Philatelic Americans,” but I} 
{know that your members are not only 
‘good philatelists but choose also to be 
classed in the final analysis as 
Americans.” I further believe there 
logic for such an interpretation. 


Study of Stamps 


Fosters Patriotism 

Postage stamps, as I see it, are mute 
but convincing tokens of organized and 
representative government, a compre- 
hensive study of which from the early 
days to the present time, if undertaken 
in the proper spirit, cannot fail to pro- 
mote a high order of patriotism and a 
keener sense of the individual’s obliga- 
tion to his government. 

It will not be my purpose in the few 
remarks which I shall make to delve into 
{the mysteries ahd fine technical points 
|of stamp colletcing, for, I am sure, with 
|my limited personal experience along | 
| those lines, that there would be little that 
‘I could say of interest to members and | 
friends of the Society, all of whom are 
“professionals” in philatelic matters. I 
|shall, therefore, consider philately more | 
ifrom the Departmental viewpoint, ex- | 


of Mr. Regar’s address 


“good 


1s 


| 


| Good Roads for Canada| 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— } 
Canada’s Good Roads Association will | 
convene at Regina, Saskatchewan, Sep- 
jtember 25 to 27, it was stated August | 
11, by the Department of Commerce, on 
the basis of a report from the Assistant | 
| Trade Commissioner, L. A. France, the | 
: full text of which follows: 
{| A comprehensive program has been 
‘arranged covering all aspects of high- 
| way construction, maintenance and use, 
‘including financing, taxation, types of 
| pavement, materials, repair methods, 
sectional problems, and motor and traf- 
fic regulations. These subjects will be 
discussed by the delegates and it is hoped | 
{that profitable exchange of information 
i= result. 
| The policy of the association has been 
to emphasize the advantage of holding 
‘these annual conventions in the more! 
; rem 
the nine provinces only Prince Edward 


lities of Postal Servi 


utilitarian standpoint alone of being 


ithe Philatelic Agency, 


( 
ee Ave Offered 


Health Officer Atitities of Federal Philatelic Agency Declared to Have | 


Stimulated Interest in Collecting. 


plaining briefly what the Department has 
been doing to further the interests of 


YEARLY 
INDE 


| 


Increases in Power 


partment to Aid Stamp Collectors : 
ay eee I For Radio Urged to 


Aid Rural Reception 


| Commissioner Caldwell Says 


Small Towns and Cities 


stamp collecting, with a few observations , 


in regard to postal matters that may be | 


of some interest, 

The establishment of the 
Agency in the Department for the sale 
of stamps for collection purposes late in 
1921, free as it was of all formality and 
spectacular setting, as well as with jittle 


| thought, it appears, even on the part of 
}its staunchest exponents at that time 


, of 
the new and wide field for service that was 
before it, has served to 
bond of friendship and 
standing between the 
the vast army of stamp collectors 
throughout our country and the world 
that is most gratifying. The facilities 
of the agency are free to collectors and 
dealers everywhere and every effort is 
being made to meet the requirements of 
the thousands of customers in a manner 
beyond every reasonable cause for criti- 
cism. 

3efore my appointment to my present 
position, I must confess that I had little 
idea as to the magnitude of stamp col- 
lecting and my thoughts in that regard 


create a new 
better under- 
Department and 


; were that stamp collectors confined their 


collections to canceled Natu- 


stamps. 


rally, it was a revelation when I learned | 


that the sales of unused stamps to col- 
lectors, or what you collectors usualiy 
term as “mint” stamps, through the Phi- 
latelic Agency were amounting sto over 
$100,000 yearly. I have later learned 
that an untold multitude of stamp “ad- 
dicts” have collections of unused stamps 
worth thousands of dollars 
up into much higher 


figures. 
Service to Collectors 
Is Dominant Object 


Thus, it will be seen that the 
a 
profitable source of revenue to the Goy- 
ernment from the sale of stamps for 
collection purposes, for which postal 
service is never required, the establish- 
ment of the Philatelic Agency would 
have been well justified, but a higher 
motive of rendering a needed service to 
that ever-increasing number 


from 


of stamp 


‘collectors was the dominant factor which 


contributed to the opening of the direct 
sales agency specializing in the require- 
ments of collectors generally. 

As an outgrowth of the operation of 
the Department 
has been able to take action of a help- 


;ful nature to the cause of stamp col- | 


lecting. Thus, it was my happy privi- 
lege to recommend to the Postmaster 
General in 1926 that the Department 
contribute to the interests of philately by 
coperating with the exhibition held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, N. 
Y. I am sure that many of you are aware 
of the good work performed by 
Philatelic Agency at that 
which has brought many letters of com- 


mendation for the interest displayed by 


the Department. 

More recently, when the Midwestern 
Philatelic Exhibition was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, I also recommended the es- 
tablishment of abranch Philatelic Agency 
for the sale of stamped paper in con- 
nection with that event, and the highly 
commendable reports received by the 
Department by those who promoted as 


| well as from those who attended the ex- | 


hibition, are most convincing proof that 
collectors as a whole appreciate the ef- 


forts of the Department to foster an in- | 


creasing interest in stamp collecting. 
Today, the first-day sale of a special 
issue of surcharged two cents and five 
cents stamps of the current series 
connection with the Hawaiian Sesquicen- 
tennial Celebration, the Post Office De- 
partment, at the solicitation of your 


ote provinces of the Dominion. Of | committee, has provided facilities so that 





\Island has not yet acted as host. 


is an exemption of the new taxes recently | 
adopted from the customary 25 per cent | 


Federal surcharge on taxes collected by 
| States of the Republic. The road fund 
is to be administered and road work 
; Supervised by a Central Road Commis- 
; Sion appointed by the Governor. He will 
‘probably be the President of the Com- 


mission or at least control its every ac- | 


tion since the road program is largely 

due to his progressive ideas. ° 
Advantage in Location. 

Guaymas, Consul Bursley points out, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
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ll 


Al 


I 


posseses many advantages for the Amer-: 
ican tourist, not the least of which is the | 


esteem in which Americans 
; held. 
,of the resident speak or understand Eng- 
lish. The few automobile tourists who 
have motored to Guaymas are loud in 
| their praises of the courtesy and as- 
' sistance they have received in Sonora. In 
the winter excellent fishing and hunting 
are readily available at moderate cost. 
The climate from December to May is 
ideal and the scenery in the environs of 
Guaymas is of exceptional beauty. 

No development in years has 


are usually 


ties of this road-building project, accord- 
ing to Consul Bursley. Its successful 


the | 
favorable economic and social potentiali- | 


Furthermore, a large percentage | 


Anthracite 


completion will undoubtediy bring pros- | 


| perity to Sonora and make possible con- 
{tacts between American tourists 
| Mexicans which cannot fail to result in 
better mutual understanding and good 
will, 


‘Navy Reports Damage 


To Planes by Hurricane | 


Three Navy airplanes at Hicacal 
| beach, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, were 
; damaged by a hurricane on August 11, 
{according to a statement made public 


|Navy. At the :eme time the Department 
{announced that an airplane attached to 
;the squadrons on service in Nicaragua, 
crashed at Somoto on August 13, and 


5 | although the plane was wrecked, its 


| pilot and observer were uninjured. The 
full text: of the Department’s statement 


7 | follows: 


"390 | 
35 | 


Capt. Euvelle D, Howard, U. S. M. C., | 


M. C., observer in OL-8 airplane crashed 
jat Somoto, Nicaragua, on August 12. | 
Both escaped uninjured though the plane | 
was a complete wreck. 


| Planes from the battleships of the | 


Midshipmen’s Practice Cruise now at! 
Guantanamo Bav were damaged when! 
struck by a hurricane at Hicacel Beach, 
Cuba, on August 11. The plane from the | 
U. S. S. Utah was completely wrecked; | 
;the plane from the Arkansas had the 
wings wrecked beyond repair and the U. 
S. S. Florida’s plane requires lining up 
‘and thorough checking over though ap- 
parently undamaged. The planes were 
‘staked down at Hicacal Beach when | 
| struck by the storm, 


. 


and | 


i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


July.| August 13 by the Department of the | 


; 


pilot and Gun. Sgt. James F. Hill, U. S. |} 
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s. With others | 


the | 
exhibition, | 


In New England Are 
Handicapped. 


The inhabitants of the small towns and 
New not know 
what radio of in- 
adequate local service, and because the 
larger stations do not have sufficient 
power to carry programs to them, Com- 
missioner O. H. Caldwell, of the Federal 
Radio Commission stated orally August 
13 upon his return to Washington from 
an inspection of the New England area. 

“T am more convinced than ever that 
the way to solve the problem of rural 
listeners is more power to big stations 
rendering regular programs of high 
quality and more of the little local sta- 
tions with small power operating inter- 
mittently and on shared channels,” he 
declared, “The way to reach the coun- 
try as a whole is to assign more high 
power to the existing stations of public 
service and to have more high powered 
stations. These stations should have 150 
kolowatts of power or even 500 kilowatts, 
if need be. At the same time the little 
stations should be encouraged to serve 
their local communities, and should have 
low power and restricted service ranges. 

Commissioner Caldwell said that he 
had visited small towns in Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and northern 
New York, and that “practically no radio 
reception” is being obtained because of 
the static and insufficiency of power to 
| stations. He stated that he stopped at 
farm houses and listened in but was un- 
able to get good reception. Inhabitants 
! informed him, he said, that when Station 
WGY, of Schenectady last summer 
broadcast experimentally with 100,000 
watts power (100 kilowatts) recep- 
tion was fairly good. 


cities in England “do 


good is.” because 


of 


Reduced Stocks Shown 
In Bituminous Coal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

1928, the date of the last previous 
survey, this is a decrease of 6,600,000 
lions. On July 1, 1927 the stocks of 
| bituminous coal amounted to 63,000,000 
tons. 

Exports during the second quarter of 
1928 averaged 270,000 tons. Home con- 
{sumption for the period under review 
averaged 8,312,000 tons a week. 

In addition to the stocks in the hands 
‘of consumers there were 6,204,000 tons of 
bituminous coal on the docks of Lakes 
Superior and Michigan. 


Rs 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


in | 


can be assured of 


heating comfort at lower cost if you fill your 


bins with Reading Anthracite now. 
You'll find that Reading Anthracite is far 


cleaner and much better sized than coal has 
been in previous years. That means more heat 


in every ton you buy. 


And you'll find that Reading Anthracite is 
filled with all the old virtues that have made 
nature's finest fuel the choice for generations 
of those who insist on the highest degree of 


comfort in winter. 


~ 


Reading Anthracite is dependable. It needs 
no spark or flame from outside sources to keep 
it burning. Though you be isolated by winter 


blizzards, your home will 


be kept warm. 


It needs but very little attention, for it burns 
a long, long time—or will slumber almost in- 


definitely, if checked. 


It brings no clouds of smoke and soot nor 
greasy film into your neighborhood, or dirt into 
your home. There is no danger in storing it. 

Buy.it now and you still get the saving of low 
summer prices. Soon the fall rush for fuel will 
send prices up. But today—you can save while 
assuring health and comfort to you and yours. 
Your local merchant has it or can get it. 


A. J. MALONEY 
President 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
COAL AND IRON COMPANY 


READING 


BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETROIT - 


ANTHRACITE 


TOLEDO . CHICAGO . MILWAUKEE 


i MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Taxation 


Federal Court Holds It Has Jurisdiction 
Over Case Contesting Assessment by City 


= 


Finds Suit Involves 
Constitutional Right 


Plaintiff Charges Property Was 
Taken Without Due Pro- 
cess of Law. 


ApAM SCHUMANN’ ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
PLAINTIFF, V. THE City oF New York, 
DEFENDANT. DisTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN District oF NEW York. — 
The plaintiff, in its complaint herein, 

alleges that it has been deprived of its 
property without due process of law and 
has been denied the equal protection of 
the law. The defendant filed a motion 
for the dismissal of the complaint, con- 
tending that the Federal court did not 
have jurisdiction of the case. 

The court, in its opinion denying the 
motion to dismiss, explains that the com- 
plaint without showing diversity of cit- 
izenship, alleges that the defendant mu- 
nicipality has assessed four-fifths of the 
cost of a relief sewer installed in a cer- 


the adequacy of the old and relief sewer 
system is still to be tested. 

Paragraph 16 alleges that the Board 
of Assessors gave as their reason for 
this division of the Drainage District No. 
42 into three zones that in the future 
the 8 cent and one-half cent zones will 
require additional sewer facilities, and 
that when this happens the new levies 
will bring the charge in all these zones 

/to 8 cents @ square foot, and equaliza- 
| tion will ultimately occur. ; 
| Paragraph 17 argues against these 
| reasons on the ground that such new 
sewers may not be built, that it is not 
certain that there will not be additional 
assessments on the 8-cent zone on ac- 
count of such new sewers, and that 
future assessments are exceedingly spec- 
ive and uncertain. | 
a final paragraph, No. 18, alleges | 
\that after the Board of Assessors had | 
| fixed the assessment tentatively due pro- | 
| ceedings were had, whereat this plain- | 
| tiff appeared and objected to the assess- } 
| ments on the ground that they were ar- 
bitrary and unfair; that these objections 
lwere overruled, and that on appeal 
thereafter the Board of Revision of As- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDA 


State Laws 


+ 


Privilege of Choosing 


Tribunal Is Upheld) 


Municipality Declares It In- 


tended to Equalize Levy 
In District. 


not follow that because the State may 
classify for the purpose of proportioning 
the tax, it may adopt the same classifi- 
cation to the end that some may bear a 
burden of taxation from which others 
under circumstances identical in all re- 
Spects save in respect in the matter of 
value are entirely exempt.” Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co. vs. Coleman supra. 

Even the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, in the above cited 
Louisville case, seems to recognize that 
it requires proof. “Recognizing that 
members of the legislature of the State 
which made the classification, and mem- 
bers of the court which sanctioned it, 
necessarily possess greater knowledge of 
local conditions and needs than is pos- 
sible for us. I should have assumed 


Y, 
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Assessments 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they c 


an be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: 
tingency: 


United States. 
360, Volume III.): 


(The 


Deduction: 
Reyenue Act of 1918: 
Treasury decision Based on Humes v. United States, 
United States 
Under section 403 of the revenue act of 1918 


Charitable Bequest Upon Con- 
Decision of Court—Full text of 
Supreme Court of 
Index Page 


Daily, Yearly 


permitting the deduction from gross estate of the amount of a be- 


quest for charitable purposes Congr 


ess did not intend that a deduction 


should be made for a contingent gift, the actual value of which can not 
be determined from any known data.—T. D. 4185. 


CESS PROFITS TAX: Invested 


E* 
of 1917, 1918 and 1921: Decision 
decision based on The Baker 

States, Circuit Court of Appeals fo 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 832, 


Paid in Redemption of Bonds Payable out of Earnings: 


Earned Surplus: Amount 
Revenue Acts 
of Court.—Full text of Treasury 
and Taylor Company v. United 
r the Second Circuit. (The United 
Vol. III.): Where a corporation ac- 


Capital: 


quires the business and assets of another corporation and issues therefor, 
in addition to its capital stock, certain income bonds which are payable 


only from future net earnings, it cann 
of the amount paid for the redempti 


ot include in invested capital any part 
on of said bonds.—T. D. 4193. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


in distri : y the as- 

district upon two-fifths of the are@| sessments approved same, and 

of the district, and that the plaintiff’s | sessment became a lien on or about 
property is located in this area. | June 19, 1927. 

The reason given for such an assess-| PJajntiff therefore asks that this court 

ment, the complaint states, is that the | vacate the assessment and set the same 


remaining area in the district will nee 
other uwers in the future and thus the 
cost of sewer improvements to all own- 
ers of property in the district will be 
alized. ; 
eahe court held that the complaint on 
the face, assuming the allegations to be 
true, sufficiently states a cause of ac- 
tion raising a Federal question such as 
to give jurisdiction to the Federal Dis- 
ict Court. ; 
The Federal Court otherwise having 
jurisdiction of the case, it was also held 
that the plaintiff was not to be denied 
recourse to that forum, where he had a 
choice, merely because the case is one 
of local interest. , es 
The court denied the motion to dismiss 
and directed that the defendant answer 
complaint. 
“ Ellery Edwards, Solicitor (Aaron 
Bearman and Irving M. Hartmann, o 
counsel) for plaintiff; eGorge P. Nichol- 
son, Corporation Counsel (J. Joseph Lilly 
and Charles W. Miller, Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel, of counsel) for de- 
fendant. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 


Inch follows: 
This is a motion made by defendant 
for the dismissal of the complaint. The 


aside as null and void, that all payments 
|made by plaintiff be returned to plain- | 
| tiff, and that the City of New York be} 
lrestrained from collecting the assess- 
| ments levied. 

After this motion by defendant was | 
| made there have been two amendments ! 
lito the complaint pursuant to Equity Rule 

28. On May 12, 1928, plaintiff amended 
;its-complaint by inserting allegations to 
the effect that “the suit was a test suit 
and a test suit brought to prevent a 
multiplicity of suits,” etc, and on May 
116, 1928, a further amendment was 
made by inserting a somewhat different 
prayer for relief. The amendment pray- 
‘ing that “the assessments in question 
lbe declared null and void and that they} 
| should be vacated and set aside and that | 
‘all monies paid should be returned and 
that an injunction against collecting any 
assessments or incumbering the property 
of the plaintiff issue,” etc. 


| Future Assessments 
| Said to Be Uncertain 


The sum and substance of the present 
|complaint, for the purpose of this mo- 
‘tion is therefore, that plaintiff has been | 
jassessed, together with a number of | 
others, for the benefit of having a sewer. | 


| that this classificaton, which obviously 
is not invidious was a reasonable one 
j unless some facts were adduced to show 
j that it was arbitrary. Compare Heisler 
; vs. Thomas Colliery Co., 260 U. S. 245; 
Clarke vs. Deckebach, 274 U. S. 392. 
No such facts have been produced by the 
company. On the other hand facts called 
to our attention by the counsel for the 
Commonwealth and of which we may 
take judicial notice; McLean vs. Denver 
R. R. Co., 203 U. S. 38; Sligh vs. Kirk- 
wood, 237 U. S. 52, show that the classi- 
fication was adopted by the legislature 
of Kentucky in an effort to equalize the 
tax burden.” Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. vs. Coleman, supra. Also see 
Gast Realty vs. Schneider, 240 U. S. 55. 

The defendant complains that the 
plaintiff’s complaint refrains from stat- 
ing in any form the ultimate facts upon 
which the court may conclude or not 
that the assessments in question were 
grossly unequal, arbitrary or fraudulent. 
The defendant well says that authorities | 
may make mistakes and that the power 
to make mistakes is included in the| 
power to make correct decisions. Crane | 
vs. Mahle, 258 U. S. 142. But we are) 
here concerned only with a complaint 
and not what may be shown by an issue 
or on a trial. 

The complaint alleges that a sewer 
assessment of approximately $700,000 
necessarily incurred for a sewer, fur- 
nished to a certain area, has ben so as- 


plaintiff made a motion for a Statutory | That the area on which this assessment | sessed that two-fifths of this area will 


Court to hear the motion pursuant to 
section 380, title 28, U. S. C., section 266 
of the Judicial Code. 


has been laid has been divided into three | 
jparts. On one part the assessment is | 
/8 cents a square foot; on another part | 


bear four-fifths of the cost. However 
startling as this may be, as a matter 
of statement, it may be found to be not} 


Plaintiff’s motion is denied. Ex parte /s cents a square foot and on the remain- | only reasonable but fair and equal. Such 


Thomas E. Willams (May 21, 1928), —— 
Supreme Court 


Gas Company vs. Russell, 261 U. S. 290; |The reason given for this method of; Plaint that makes 


ex parte Buder 271 U. S. 461. 


jing part one-half cent a square foot. 


assessment is that the 5-cent zone prop- 


fact cannot be determined however on 


, citing Oklahoma ; pjaintiff’s property is in the 8-cent zone.| this motion nor can I hold that a com- 


such an allegation 
fails as a matter of law to require an 


The complaint is brought by a cor- jerty will in all probability need other | explanation from those who would seek | 


poration of New York State, domiciled in 
this Eastern District of New Yor 
against the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of New York, likewise a citizen and 
resident of this district. There is no 
jurisdiction, therefore, in 4 
court, unless the complaint on its face 
shows the action to be contemplated by 
the statute (28 U. S. C., section 41). 

On its face the complaint asserts that 
plaintiff, a realty corporation, has been 
deprived of its property without due 
process of law, and has been denied the 
equal protection of the law. There is 
no diversity of citizenship. 

Unequal Assessment 
Ciaimed by Plaintiff 

In substance plaintiff claims that the 
City of New York, by its Board of As- 
sessors and the Board of Revision of 
Assessment, acting pursuant to the laws 
of the State of New York, assessed four- 
fifths of the cost of a relief sewer in- 
stalled in Drainage District 42 of the 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York, 


Eastern District of New York, upon two- 
fifths of the area of said district; that 
plaintiff’s property is located in this area 
or zone; that the assessment is unequal 
and purely arbitrary and that, therefore, 


this Federal | 


sewers, and the _ one-half cent zone} 
property will surely need. other sewers. | 
That when these other sewers are laid 
|the assessments therefor will be placed | 
ion the 3 cent and one-half cent zones, | 
without further assesment on the 8-| 
{cent zone and thus, eventually, the en- | 
tire area now assessed for an actual | 
jsewer will have an 8-eent assessment | 
ifor all sewers and the cost to all the ; 
| owners of property in the area will be | 
|equalized, no one paying more for | 
jsewers than the other. 
| The only difficulty with this is that the 
!assessments now made are for an actual | 
|sewer. The future sewers and future} 
lassessments are both in the future. | 
| During these coming years the adminis- 
itrations of the city government will 
come and go. Agitations for and against | 
'sewers will constantly exist. What is} 
|done by one administration may be up- | 
|set by another. In the meantime and 
| while waiting for these sewers, deemed | 
|necessary or unnecessary, according to 
the turn of the majority, or local agita. | 
tion, the plaintiff will have paid or be| 
|compelled to pay 8 cents a square foot | 
ifor public improvement, while others, in 
the same area, will pay 3 cents and still | 


jin what 


to sustain such classification. 
Defendant Says Redress 
Lies in State Courts 


The only remaining question that I 
need consider is one that naturally pre- 
sents itself in connection with the con-! 
sideration of this complaint. The de- 
fendant claims that the plaintiff should 
seek its redress, if it has any, in the 
State courts. The plaintiff likewise inti- 
mates, in counsel’s brief, that other af- 
fected may go into the State court but 
that it has chosen this forum, and, hav- 
ing exhausted its appeal to the Board of 
Appeals, without success, it can now go 
into the Federal court. 

Practically it makes little difference 
courthouse, in Brooklyn, the| 
parties present their controversy. | 

It would seem, however, that on a 
question of local character, such an as- 
sessment for a sewer, that the 


courts in which to criticise the correct- 
ness of such assessment. 
not be stated as a reason for dismissing 


the complaint where the Federal court | Act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 422, Sec. | 


has jurisdiction and its forum has been 


List Is Compiled of Federal Statutes 
That Provide for State Cooperation 


| Commissioner L 
| States to cooperate in enforcement of ani- 


State; 
courts would be the natural and proper| 


But this can-| 


others but one-half cent. sought by a litigant. 


the assessment is fraudulent and void. Due allowance must be made for the! 


In other words there is no allegation 
of fraud, but an inference . — = 
the theory that there must be fraud an : } 
invalidity’ because plaintiff claims its/should be reluctant to interfere with 
property has been unjustly assessed. | such classifications if same are not 
However, plaintiff does not complain of | clearly arbitrary and unequal, and in 
any assessment, but expressly limits its |that regard fraudulent. The splitting | 
objection to an assessment amounting | up of an assessment, into different zones, | 
to more than $6,900. This would seem |is not something new or unfair in itself. | 
to indicate that plaintiff prefers to decide |It depends upon the facts behind the 
what the assessment shall be, apparently | reasons given; such facts can only be as- 
being content with an assessment less |certained at a trial. A mere statement 
than $6,900. Plaintiff thereupon pro-|of reasons is not proof that such rea-. 
ceeds to allege that this assessment is a|/sons have any substantial foundation. | 
cloud upon the property of plaintiff and | Where a public improvement comes it 
has depreciated its market value, and | must be paid for and every property 
that it has no adquate relief at law; | owner should pay his lawful share. What | 
that plaintiff has paid part of said as- | that share is cannot be determined by 
sessment under protest, and that the un- | hopes or speculation or prejudice but on 
paid balance is still a lien. : | facts. | 

Paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 briefly | both sides turn on facts.rather than the 
set forth the installation of a sewer |law. The law is well settled that an 
system in said District No. 42; that the | assessment must be equal and uniform. | 
section was then sparsely built up, and|The result here is claimed in the com- 
the sewer took care of the surface water, | plaint to be that the sewer assessment 
ete. 
mencing with paragraph 9, that this |sum has been assessed on two-fifths of 
section commenced to be built up and/|the area. In other words, as 
that a relief sewer was duly planned |stands, two-fifths of the property af- 


with the duty of making these public | 
improvements. The courts will and 


and approved; that the map used was | fected and benefited will pay four-fifths | token away in violation of 


based on preexisting maps and data in|of the cost of the sewer. : 

possession of the sewer department of | As I have said the power to classify, 
the city, and the relief sewer was de-|for purposes of taxation, is not unusual 
signed accordingly; that the Board of | and its exercise js not disturbed by the 
Assessors divided the district into three | court provided the classification is shown 
zones, bearing three rates of assessment, | to be reasonable ahd not arbitrary and 


Most of the many cases cited by | 
| and in that sense fraudulent. 


The complaint then states, com-/is over $635,000, that four-fifths of this | 


it now | 


;and_ arbitrary 


one at 8 cents a square foot, one at 3 
cents a square foot, and one at one-half 
cent a square foot respectively; that the 
first zone had some 11,000,000 square 
feet, the second zone had some 6,000,000 
square feet, while the last zone had ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 square feet. 


In paragraph 13 it is alleged that the | 


8-cent zone contains substantially two- 
fifths of the district, the 3-cent zone 
one-fifth, and the remaining zone sub- 
stantially two-fifths, so that under the 
apportionment as made substantially 
four-fifths of the cost of the relief sewer 
is put upon two-fifths of the district, 
and then in paragraph 14 the complaint 
continues that this 8-cent zone is well 
drained ground, and now gets substan- 
tially the same sewage service that it re- 
ceived from the old sewer prior to the 
installation of this relief sewer, so that 
it derives no substantial direct benefit 
from this relief sewer. 

Paragraph 15 is taken up with the 
discussion of the need of possibly other 
relief sewers in certain areas, and that 


| the apportionment is based on a fair 
and substantial reason, “so that all per- 
| sons in similar cireumstances shall be 
treated alike.” Royster Guano Co. vs. 
Virginia, 253, U. S. 412; Air-Way Corp. 
vs. Day, 266 U. 8S. 71; Schlesinger vs. 
Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 230, 

The reasonableness and the fair at- 
{tempt at equality plainly rests upon 
|proof in most cases. Assertions of the 
lyeasons or mere statements of good in- 


' 


As has been stated by Judge Man- 


plans and intention of those charged {ton “because the case is one of local in- | 


terest only is entirely immaterial. If 
the parties are citizens of different 
States or there is brought into question 
constitutional protection, the right of 
plaintiff to choose the Federal court, 
where there is a choice, cannot properly 
be denied. Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas 
Co., 212 U. S. 19. Interborough Rapid 
Transit vs. Gilehrist decided May 2, 1928, 
reported in the New York Law Journal 
May 4 and 5, 1928. 

As in the above case, plaintiff has en- 


deavored to obtain administrative relief | 


without success. 

It has now come to the question of 
going to some court for relief, 

On the face of its complaint, plaintiff 
alleges a classification, that may rea- 
sonably be considered arbitrary, unequal 
The facts 
may ultimately show that this is not so. 
The plaintiff has selected this forum for 
trying out the case. The use of this 
court cannot be denied, as a matter of 


Acts of Congress which provide for! 
cooperation of the Federal Government 
with States have been compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. The full text of 
this compilation follows: 

Revised Statutes 1946, 1947. Reservation 
of sections 16 and 36 as school lands. _ 

Note. The sections in question are specifi- 
cally granted to the States in the various 

s. 
Oe eeiac Bratuten 2378, 2379. Grant of 
500,000 acres to each new State for internal 
improvement, 

Revised Statutes 2479-84. Grant of swamp | 
and overflowed lands to certain States. 

Revised Statutes 3689. Permanent appro- 
priation to certain States of 5 per cent of 
proceeds of publie land sales. . . 

Note. Similar provisions are contained in 
the recent enabling acts. 

Revised Statutes 4268. Payment of money 


ieollected from vessels on account of death 
| of passengers to State boards for care of 


stitute immigrants. 
a of July 2, 1862 (12 Stat. 503-505). 
Grant of lands to States for agricultural 
and mechanical colleges. 

Act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 480, Sec. 
22). Contribution to States for taking cen- 
suses half-way between Federal censuses. 

Act of February 18, 1881 (21 Stat. 326, 
c. 61). Grant of 72 sections to certain Ter- 
ritories for support of a State university. 

Note. Similar grants are made or con- 
firmed in the various enabling acts. 

Act of August 3, 1882 (22 Stat. 214, Sec. 
2, 4). Contracts with State ‘boards for re- 
lief of destitute immigrants; designation of 
State boards for enforcement of act. 

Act of May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. 32, Sec. 3). 
‘f Agriculture to invite 


mal quarantine act. 

Act of February 23, 1887 (24 Stat. 415, ¢. 
220). Similar to act of August 3, 1882, | 
above, with respect to contract laborers. 

Act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. 440-442). 
Permanent appropriation of $15,000 a year 
to each State for agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Act of February 22, 1889 (25 Stat. 679- | 
682). Enabling act for North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Washington (typical 
of all recent enabling acts). Grant of sec- 
tions 16 and 36 as school lands, 50 sections 
for public buildings, 5 per cent of proceeds 
of land sales, 72 sections as university 
lands; also specific grants for penitentiaries | 
and various educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417-419). 
Additional appropriation of $25,000 a year | 
each for endowment of agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. 

Act of February 15, 1893 Stat. 449- 
| 452). Cooperation in enforcement of quaran- 
|tine regulations. 





(27 


14), Grant of 1,000,000 acres of desert lands | 
|to each of the public land States. : 
| Note. In the case of certain States this 
amount was later increased; see 35 Stat. | 
347, 577; 36 Stat. 1417; and 37 Stat. 38. The | 
provision was also extended to Arizona and 
New Mexico by 35 Stat. 638. 7 

Act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 631). United 
|States and California each to pay half of 
lecertain expenses under California Debris 
Commission Act. See also 30 Stat. 1148. 

Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449, Sec. | 
13). National Bureau of Standards to exer- 
cise functions for States, etc. 

Act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 713, See. 7). 
Conferences between Federal and State 
| Health officers. 

Act of March 1, 1904 (33 Stat. 58, c. 388). 
Director of the Census authorized to co- 
operate with State officials in taking cen- 
sus of manufactures. 

Act of March 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 63-64). 
Additional endowment of agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, making total of $30,- 
000 a year each. 

Act of June 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 518, c. 
3557). Grant of 5 per cent of proceeds of 
public land sales to California for public 
schools. 

Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1269), also 
act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 259). Forest 





Legislative Reference Service of Library of Congress As- 
sembles Acts Having Joint Significance. 


operation in investigations, etc., by Water- 
ways Commission. 

Act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat. 274, Sec. 
4). Secretary of Agriculture authorized to 
cooperate with States under Food Survey 
Act. 

Act of October 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 300, Sec. 
10). Grant of 50 per cent of potassium 
royalties, etc., to States for roads and 
schools. 

Act of May 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 544), Co- 
operation in training immigrants for citi- 
zenship. 

Act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 887, Sec. 6). 
Appropriations to States for prevention of 
venereal diseases, in cooperation with In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

Act of February 28, 1919 (40 Stat. 1200- 
1202). Amendments to Act of July 11, 1916, 
above. 

Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450, 
Sec. 35). Grant of 20 or 87% per cent 
royalties, ete., under Mineral Lands Leasing 
Act to States for roads or schools. 

Act of February 28, 1920 (41 Stat. 484, 
Sec. 416). Joint hearings by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State railroad com- 
missions. 

Act of June 2, 1920 (41 Stat. 735-737), 
amended June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 430-482). 
Cooperation in promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try. ‘ 

Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1065). Co- 
operation in investigations by Federal 
Power Commission. 

Same (p. 1067, Sec. 7, 1069). Preferences 
= States in issue of water power licenses, 
ete. 


Same (p. 1073, Sec. 17). Grant to States 
of 37% per cent of charges arising from 
certain water power licenses. 

Act of March 38, 1921 (41 Stat. 1235), 
Transfer of certain Indian hospital plants 
to State of Minnesota, on assurance that 
Indians will be admitted on equal terms 
with citizens of State. 

Note. This provision is typical of a large 
number of recent acts. 


Act of August 24, 1921 (42 Stat. 191, Sec. 
13). Secretary of Agriculture authorized to 
cooperate with States under Future Trad- 
ing Act. 

Act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212- 
219). Cooperation in construction of pub- 
lic highways. 

Act of November 23, 1921 (42 Stat. 224- 
226), amended January 22, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1024). Cooperation in promotion of welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

Act of September 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 857, 
c. 349), Cooperation in protection of tim- 
ber against fire, insects, etc., authorized. 

Act of September 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 1003, 
Sec. 12). Secretary of Agriculture author- 
ized to cooperate with States under Grain 
Futures Act. 


Act of September 22, 1922 (42 Stat. 1027,| J 


Sec. 5), Federal Fuel Distributor authorized 
to cooperate with States in carrying out his 
duties, 

Act of January 24, 1923 (42 Stat. 1214). 
Jone of surplus elk, ete., to States author- 
ized. 

Act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1510, c. 
283). Cooperation by American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission. 

Act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1519, Sec. 
10). Secretary of Agriculture authorized 
to cooperate with States under United 
States Cotton Standards Act. 

Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653-655), 
amended March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1127-28) 


jand April 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 242, 250). Co- 


operation in protection of forest lands, ete. 

_Act of December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 685). 
Cooperative investigations of feasibility 
of reclamation projects. 

Act of February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 889- 
890). Amendments to act of July 11, 1916, 
étc., above. 

Act of February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 970- 
972). Additional appropriations up to $60,000 
cor egricultural experimént stations author- 
ized. 

Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1108, c. 
424). Cooperative maintenance of forest ex- 
periment station. 

Note. Similar provisions were also en- 
acted July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 838, 840). 

Joint resolution of April 13, 1926 (44 
Stat. 250, ce. 135). Secretary of Agriculture 


law, solely because the controversy jg | Service officials to enforce State game, etc., | authorized to cooperate with States in con- 


local. 
Plaintiff alleges, on the face of 
complaint, that its rights 


its 
have been 
the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States by an unlawful 
assesment. It alleges 
facts which may or may not be found to 
support such claim when the answer of 
the defense is interposed or a trial had. 

There are other arguments made by 
plaintiff for jurisdiction of this suit for 
other reasons as well as several argu- 
ments advanced by the defendant, as to 
why this court has no jurisdiction, but it 
is ynnecessary to pass on any of such 
questions, in view of my decision that 
this court has jurisdiction as above indi- 
cated and that assuming the facts of 
the complaint to be true, a cause of ac- 
tion is stated, raising a Federal ques- 





ltention are not proof. It may well be 
| that on the trial sufficient can be shown 
in this casc to justify the trial court in 
finding that the classification was rea- 
| sonable and not arbitrary and was fairly 
imposed. 

“Diseriminations of an unusual char- 
acter especially suggest careful consider- 
'tion to determine whether they are ob- 
noxious to the constitutional provision.” 
| Louisville Gas & Electrie Co. vs. Cole- 
man No. 70, October term 1927, April 
30, 1928, —Sup. Ct.— 

“But classification good for one pur- 


‘ 


| 


| pose may be bad for another; and it does | June 25, 1928. 


tion, and one which requires an explana- 
tion and possibly a trial. 

All questions, subsequently to be 
raised by another motion or at a trial 
I do not now decide. By a denial of this 
motion I decide nothing in connection 
with the merits or demerits of the classi- 
fication or assessment. All that I do 
decide is that the plaintiff now shows 
sufficient to remain in this forum, which 
it has chosen, and that the defendant 
must answer. 

Motion denied. 


laws. 

Same (p. 1270). Grant of 10 per cent of 
' national forest receipts to States for schools 
land roads. 
| Same (p. 1281). Increase in permanent ap- 
propriation for agricultural and mechanical 
colleges to $50,000 a year each. 

Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260). Grant 
of 25 per cent of national forest receipts to 
States for schools and roads. 

Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961, Sec. 
2). Cooperation in forest fire prevention. 

Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843). Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may cooperate with 
State authorities in construetion of roads 
and trails in national forests. 

Act of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372-374). 
Permanent appropriations for agricultural 
extension work under State agricultural and 
mechanical colleges. 

Act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1113). Co- 
operation in respect to terminal inspection 
of plants. 

Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355-359). 
Cooperation in construction of rural post 
roads. 

Act of August 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 490, Sec. 
29, amended 42 Stat. 1285). Cooperation in 
enforcement of United States Warehouse 
Act. 

Act of February 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 929- 
936). Cooperation in promotion of voca- 
tional education. 

Act of March 1, 1917 (39 Stat. 948-951). 
Cooperation in flood control work, Missis- 
sippi and Sacramento Rivers. 

Act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 1106). 
States authorized to contribute additional 
compensation to Federal employes. 

Act of August 8, 1917 (40 Stat. 269). Co- 


f 


nection with plant quarantine regulations. 

_ Act of May 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 622-626). 
| Grant of certain lighthouse reservations to 
| Now York and Michigan for park purposes. 
| Note. This act is typical of a large num- 
ber of recent provisions, 

Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 649, Sec. 
46). Secretary of the Interior authorized to 
cooperate with States in promoting settle- 
ment of reclamation projects. 

Act of June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 760, c. 
648). Amendments to act of July 11, 1916 
etc., above. ; 
Act of June 25, 1926 (44 Stet. 768, Sec. 
2), amended March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1388). 
Secretaries of Interior and Commerce au- 
thorized to cooperate with States in invésti- 
gations as to potash deposits. 

Act of July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 803, Sec. 6). 
Secretary of Agriculture authorized to co- 
| operate with States for promotion of co- 
operative marketing, ete. 

_Act of February 15, 
See. 3). Seeretary of Agriculture authorized 
to accept State certificates as to condition 
of imported milk and cream. 

Act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1355, See. 
3). Secretary of Agriculture authorized to 
cooperate with States for prevention of 
destruction of farm products without suffi- 
cient cause, 

Act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1373, Sec. 
13). Secretary of Agriculture authorized to 
| cooperate with States in relation to statis- 
tics of grade and staple length of cotton. 

Act of March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 1410, Sec. 
9). Seeretary of Agriculture authorized to 
cooperate with States in énforcement of 
Federal Caustic Poison Act. } 

Act of January 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 53, 'c, 
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Salaries 


Salary Adjustments in 


Customs Service 


Declared to Violate Intent of Congress 


Senator Edwards Says Low-Salaried Employes Have Not 
Received Increases Ordered by Laws. 


Another phase of the Treasury De- 
partment’s correspondence regarding 
salary adjustments in the customs serv- 
ice was made public August 13 in a let- 
ter sent to the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, by Senator 
Edwards (Dem.), of New Jersey, con- 
cerning some of the Undersecretary’s 
statements in his letter published in 
The United States Daily of August 6. 

The letter says “bureaucratic manipu- 
lation of the laws passed by Congress 
for the relief of customs has been going 
on. It concludes with the statement 
that the salary of the Commissioner 
of Customs has been increased from 
$8,000 to $9,000 and his depu- 
ties from $6,000 to $6,500, while 
clerks in the Bureau receiving under 
$1,700 a year, who need relief most, ré- 
ceive increases of only $40 or $60 a vear. 

“It is not fair,” the letter says, “that 
high-salaried officials grab hundreds of 
dollars for their own pockets and at the 
same time deprive the rank and file of 
the small increases which Congres de- 
creed should be granted.” 

The full text of Senator Edwards’ 
letter, dated August 11, follows: 

Let me thank you for your detailed 
reply to my letter of July 19 wherein I 
requested the attitude of your Depart- 
ment as to salary adjustments in the 
Customs Service, under the provisions 
of the Act of March 25, 1928, and of the 
Welch bill, approved May 28, 1928. 


I note that you agree with me that 
an item of $431,000 was included in the 
Act of March 25, 1928, for the purpose 
of increasing salaries of field employes 
one step in the grade, etc. This admis- 
sion is particularly interesting in view 
of the published denial by Commissioner 
Camp (See The United States Daily, 
July 21, 1928, p. 8, col. 1,) that my con- 
tention was correct. 


You further agree that this $431,000 
“became available July 1,” but you en- 
deavor to justify failure to carry out the 
will of Congress in this matter by plead- 
ing that the “Act made no provision to 
the effect that salary adjustments should 
become effective July 1, 1928, and in the 
absence of such provision, the salary ad- 
justments will become effective on the 
date of their approval by the proper au- 
thority.” 


Declares Bureau Failed 
To Make Adjustments 


It is my understanding that the Bu- 
reau of Customs had over three months 
(March 25 to June 30) in which to pre- 
pare to make these adjustments, and de- 
liberately failed to do so. 

“You further attempt to justify this 
administrative failure by contending 
that “it seems quite obvious that the 
$431,000 could not have been distributed 
after it became available and prior to 
the time salary adjustments provided for 
in the other two Acts became effective.” 

As I stated above, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms had over three months in which to 
prepare for putting this into effect July 
1, and it is apparent that Commissioner 
Camp was so advised, for on May 29, 
1928, he called upon Collectors to submit 
schedules of employes showing such in- 
creases. It is quite apparent, to my 
mind, that had this plan been worked out 
to completion and approved by the Sec- 
retary before July 1, no conflict with the 
provisions of the Welch and Bacharach 
bills need have occurred. 

I do not feel, Mr. Secretary, that my in- 
quiry of July 19 has been replied to with 
complete candor and frankness. 

First, let me say Commissioner Camp, 
through the colunms of the daily press, 
denied that there was an appropriation 
of $341,000 in the Act of March 25, 1928, 
Second, you assert that this law (which 
you now admit, despite Mr. Camp’s de- 
nial, was correctly cited in my letter of 
July 19), could not have been put into 
effect at 12.01 a. m. July 1, whereas the 
facts are that the Customs Bureau was 
preparing to do this very thing when on 
une 12, Commissioner Camp apparently 
changed his policy and canceled these 
preparations. 

Furthermore, Commissioner Camp at- 








tempted, by public misstatement to show 
that I did not know what I was saying 
when I referred to the Act of March 25, 
1928, whereas my statement was abso- 
lutely correct, as now admitted in your 
letter. ’ 

The labored and elaborate explaina- 
tions set forth in paragraph three, page 
four, of your letter, do not appeal to me 
as possessing a great deal of merit or 
conviction for you specifically state om 
“some $150,000 of the $431,000 has bee 
used for salary adjustments” and that 
“most of this, however, was used in 
giving advances of one step to employes 
who benefited by neither the Welch nor 
the Bacharach bills. 

I am curious to know what you mean 
by this, because only @ few lines above 
you stated that the Department is of 
the opinion: First, that the Bacharach 
bill supersedes the Welch bill, in so far 
as the six classes of employes specifically 
provided for in the Bacharach bill are 
concerned; and second, that all employes 
not included in the six groups specified 
in the Bacharach bill “are entitled to 
the benefits of the Welch bill.” 

Why, then, was it necessary to use 
$150,000 of the $431,000 in the manner 
alleged, and who were the employes 
benefited? By your own statement all 
customs employes not benefiting by the 
Bacharach bill were to be cared for under 
the Welch bill. 


Explanation Criticized 


| As Being Unsatisfactory 

What authority created this 
group and why? Congress is entitled to 
know the facts, and will know them if 
my endeavors are successful and it is 
clear to me that certain employes of 
the Customs Service are suffering a loss 
in compensation every day of the present 
fiscal year that the $431,000 is unused, 
and that this condition is attributable to 
administrative inefficiency—or possibly, 
as I begin to suspect, to a deliberate de- 
termination on the part of someone in 
authority to thwart the will of Congress. 

Again referring to the Bacharach bill, 
approved May 29, 1928, upon what 
theory have clerks employed in the Cus- 
toms Bureau at Washington been ex- 
cluded from the benefits of this law? I 
am advised that the Comissioner of Cus- 
toms has neglected or refused to recom- 
mend appropriate increases in the sal- 
aries of clerks in the Customs Bureau 
receiving less than $1,700, and likewise 
failed to adjust clerical salaries up to 
$2,100 per annum. Was this done by 
your authority and direction, and if so, 
why? 

The Bacharach bill, as you admit, is 
mandatory, and became automatically 
effective July 1. I find in that bill the 
following provision— a 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the following annual rates 
of compensation are hereby established 
for the employes in the Customs Service 
hereinafter specified. 


Bacharach Measure 
Mandatory on Service 


“(C) Clerks, entrance salary, $1,700. 
Clerks having one year’s satisfactory 
service, $1,800; clerks having two year’s 
satisfactory service, $1,900; clerks hav- 
ling three year’s satisfactory revice, $2,- 
000; clerks having four year’s satisfac- 
tory service, $2,100; thereafter promo- 
|tion of elerks to higher rates of com- 
|pensation shall be in accordance with 
existing laws.” 

Is the Customs Bureau a part of the 
customs service? You apparently hold 
that it is not, for you have failed to 
cause the provision quoted to be applied 
to clerks in that Bureau—and yet if the 
Customs Bureau is not part of the Cus- 
toms service, how can it function? 

You rightifully point out that the 
| Comptroller Geneal is the final authority 
in the matter of interpreting and apply- 
ing laws involving expenditures. The of- 
fice of Comptroller General was created 
by Congress as its instrument and one 
of the Comptroller’s duties as I under- 
!stand them is to see to the legality and 
propriety of expenditures by adminis- 











third ¢ 


1927 (44 Stat. 1102, | 


11; Pub. No. 7, 70th Cong.). Secretary of 
Agriculture authorized to cooperate with 
tates in rehabilitation of flood- devastated 
farm areas. 

Act of April 10, 1928 (45 Stat. —; Pub. 
No. 248, 70th Cong.). Secretary of Smith- 
sonian Institution authorized to cooperate 
with States in ethnological researches 
among American Indians. 

Note. A number of items in appropriation 
acts include provisions for their expéndi- 
ture in cooperation with State authorities, 
especially under the Department of Agri- 
culture; other items of this sort are: For 
cooperation in preventing spread of disease 
through oysters (43 Stat. 1343). For co- 
operation in making topographic surveys 
(44 Stat. 961). For cooperation in preven- 


tion of epidemics and interstate quarantine | 


service (44 Stat. 1039). For exchange of 
criminal identification records. (44 Stat. 
1193). For cooperation in securing uniform- 
ity in weights and measures laws, etc. (44 
Stat. 1209). 


Few Officers to Require 
New Tests of Disability 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
amination of applicants under the Act, 
it was recognized to be obviously un- 
necessary to require an examination in 
certain classes of cases in which there 
could be no doubt as to the permanency 
of the disability. There was exempted 
from reexamination, theréfore, all cases 
in which the disability of the applicant 
resulted from amputation, enucleation, 
organic deafness, organic blindness, or- 
ganic loss of speech, fractures, scars, 
peripheral or cranial nerve injuries, dis- 
figuréments of ankyosis. There was also 
exempted from reexamination all appli- 
ecants who had been examined by a 
Board of three Bureau physicians within 
a period of 90 days. It is believed that 
the adoption of this policy will eliminate 
the necessity for examination in the mia- 
jority of cases. 

“In the absence of any language in the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act re- 
lating to the payment of expenses inci- 
dent to examination, the Bureau be- 
lieved it to be doubtful as to whether 
it had any authority to pay such ex- 
penses. The question was therefore sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller General of the 
United States and-he has recently ren- 
dered a decision holding that the appro- 
priations of the Bureau are available 
for the payment of these expensés and 
the Bureau is taking steps immediately 
to instruct its regional offices accord- 
ingly.” 


trative officers. I note your statement that 
some of the questions discussed in my 
letter of July 19 and in your reply, have 
been “informally discussed” with the 
Comptroller General’s office. 


Formal Decision 
On Question Is Asked 


By whom, and with whom, may I ask? 
I fail to find any provision for “informal 
discussions by administrative officers 
with the Comptroller General—on the 
contrary, his published opinions and de- 
cisions are replete with refusals to “in- 
formally’ ’discuss or even to formally 
pass upon unresolved questions. Should 
you make formal request to the Comp- 
troller General for rulings on the mat- 
ters discussed in this and other letters, 
I would be grateful to you if you would 
furnish me with copies of your com- 
munications and of that officer’s replies, 
as I am vitually interested in the sub- 
ject and desire authoritative and com- 
plete information. 

Another point—you admit that the 
promotions under the Welch bill of old 
Grade CAF 11 employes have been 
manipuated to defeat the purpose of the 
law as unmistakably interpreted 
by the Comptroller General’s opin- 
ion of June—a most specific and 
precise rule, with exact formulas to 
guide you—and you explain thi; and se:k 
to justify it by quoting an extract from 
an allegedly subsequent opinion of the 
Comptroller (date not cited), which is 
general in its terms. 

It seems to me that there is no room 
for bureaucratic manipulations of the 
laws passed by Congress for the relief 
of the customs—particularly after the 
Comptroller’s opinion on June 2—yet it 
becomes apparent that such manipula- 
tion has been going on, when We all 
know that the salary of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs has been increased 
from $8,000 to $9,000. and of his depu- 
ties from $6,000 to $6,500, whereas clerks 
in his Bureau receiving less than $1,700 
per annum (the very clerks most in heed 
of relief and the class which Congress 
most desired to assist) have been 
awarded $40 or $60 per annum under the 
Welch bill, non the pretext that the 
Bacharach bill could not be anplied to 
this group, despite its plain language 
and intent. 

It is not fair that high salaried of- 
ficials “grab” hundreds of dollars for 
their own pockets, and at the same time 
deprive the rank and file of the small in- 
ereases which Congress decreed should 
be granted, 
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Agriculture 


Slight Gain in Exports 
Of Rubber Products 
Noted for Half Year 


Footwear Increases Most, 
While Shipments of Auto- 
motive Rubber Goods 
Are Smaller. 


Continued increases in American ex- 
Pgrts of rubber goods are announced in 
a’ statement issued by the Department 
of Commerce on August 13 summarizing 
the export figures for these commodities 
during the first six months of 1928, The 
statment follows in full text: 

United States exports of rubber goods 
held steady their high average the first 
six months of 1928—they totaled $36,- 
216,000, compared with $36,045,800 the 
1927 period. . 

The slight increase was caused pri- 
marily by a 39 per cent increase in ex-| 
ports of rubber footwear and to a lesser| 
extent by advances in the trade of me- 
chanical and miscellaneous rubber goods. 
Exports of automotive rubber goods, 
however, averaging approximately 60 
per cent of total exports of rubber prod- 
ucts, declined in value by 7 per cent. 

Footwear Values Rise. 

The trade in rubber footwear for the 
first six months of 1928 shows promis- 
ing results, and if this upward trend 
continues, the year 1928 will prove one 
of the largest years in rubber footwear 
exports. The value of exports for the 
palf year 1928 totals $5,005,760, as com- 
pared with $3,602,541 for the 1927 period 
and $3,843,647 for the 1926 period. All 
items during the 1928 period manifested 
increases in both volume and value. Ex- 
ports of rubber boots increased 49 per| 
cent in value, canvas rubber-soled shoes | 
11 per cent, and rubber soles and heels} 
71 per cent. 

The United Kingdom, as_ usual, was} 
the outstanding market for rubber boots. | 
during the first half year 1928, purchas-| 
ing 155,978 pairs, valued at $346,624, a 
gain of more than 100 per cent in value| 
as compared with the like period of 1927.| 
This increase fully compensates Ameri- | 
can exporters in the 25 per cent decline) 
felt in the market during the first six 
months of 1927. Sweden supplanted| 
Newfoundland as the second best marke*,! 
taking, during the first half year of 
1928, 29,037 pairs, valued at $83,385. 
Newfoundland was third with 24,374| 
pairs, valued at $65,854, a decline from} 
the 1927 period. Australia and New} 
Zealand were fourth and fifth markets, 
respectively. 

In point of value Germany was the 
leading market for rubber shoes during} 
the 1928 period with 58,050 pairs, valued| 
at $87,956. The United Kingdom fol-} 
lowed with a value of $75,002, but in 
volume exceeded that of Germany, tak- 
ang 104,289 pairs. Chile was in third 
place with a value of $64,413, followed! 
by Cuba with $47,615 and Norway with! 
$41,566. | 

Although the United States recovered | 
somewhat its trade in canvas rubber- 
soled shoes during the first six months 
of 1928, its volume of exports is still; 
below that of Canada. During the 1928 
period the United States exported 2,-| 
862,000 pairs of canvas rubber-soled| 
shoes, whereas Canada exported 3,538,- 
000—difference of 676,000 pairs. 

The Philippine lsiands was the prin- | 
cipal market during the 1928 period,| 
taking 465,242 pairs valued at $376,987, | 
Cuba (441,824 pairs, $274,191), the| 
United Kingdom (362,726 pairs $250,-| 
668), British India (185,490 pairs $128,-| 
982), and Mexico (146,750 patrs, $117,- 
861). The order of importance compared | 
favorably with that of the 1927 period,| 
except the Philippines supplanted Cuba! 
for first place. 











Costs of Growing 


Cotton Vary Widely 


Range Revealed in Reports to. 
4 Department of Agriculture. 


Cotton growing has a wide range of 
costs as found by reports to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, according to a 
statement just made public by the De- 
partment, which follows in full text: 

Costs of growing cotton ranging from | 
8 cents per pound of lint to 59 cents per | 
pound of lint to 59 cents per pound in 
the 1927 season have been reported to 
the Department by 992 growers. Most! 
of the reporting growers had yields 
higher than the average of 154 pounds 
per acre reported by the Federal Crop 
Reporting Board. 

Forty-five farmers reported yields of | 
60 pounds and under per acre at an aver- 
age cost of 59 cents per pound of cotton. 
Twenty-three other farmers reported 
yields of more than 500 pounds per acre | 
at an average cost of 8 cents per pound. 
Seventy-two farmers, who grew from 61 
to 100 pounds of lint per acre, reported 
an average cost of 26 cents per pound! 
of lint, and 90 farmers, who grew be-| 
tween 101 to 140 pounds to the acre, re- | 
ported an average cost of 20 cents per 
pound of lint. 

More than half the 992 farmers had} 
yields of 141 to 300 pounds per acre,| 
with an average production cost of 13 
eents per pound of lint cotton. These 
farmers were among the group having | 
the larger cotton acreages. 


Modified Plans for Bridge 
At Tampa, Fla., Approved 





Approval of modified plans for the 
construction of a bridge across Old 
Tampa Bay, Fla, has been approved 
according to an announcement just made 
by the Department of War which follows 
in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved an application made by B, T. 
Davis of Tampa, Fla., for approval of 
modified plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Old Tamp Bay from 
Spruce Street, Tampa, to the Guf, to 
Bay Boulevard near Clearwater, Fla., un- 
der authority of State law. The pro-| 
posed modification consists in lowering | 
the elevation of the solid filled sections ! 
from plus 12 feet to plus 8 feet except- 
ing the portions adjacent to the bridge 
sections in which a slight grade will be 
necessary for the approaches to the 
bridge sections. 





Additional news of com- 
merce will be fer-4 on 
Page 6, | 
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Naval Stores 


Survey Begun to Ascertain Extent 
Of Use of Sim plified Invoice Forms 


Degree of Adhererece to Standardized Commercial Prac- 
tices Determined Through Purchasing Agents. 


A survey among members of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
to determine the degree of adherence ac- 
corded simplification of commercial 
forms, and what per cent of invoice 
forms 
simplified arrangement, Ihas been insti- 
tuted by Ray M. Hudson, Assistant Di- 
rector. in charge of 
Standards Group of 
Standards. 

An announcement to 
made by the Department 
follows in full text: 

Recently S. L. Whitestone, comptroller 
for the General Electric Company, 
Scheneetady, N. Y., reported to the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, Commercial 
Standards Group, that “‘a_ special survey 
covering a period rangimg from one to 
ten days at the various plants of the 
company showed that approximately 19 
per cent of the invoices received by them 
were on the simplified form.” Shortly 
afterward, C. M. Finney, the comptroller 
for the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
East Pittsburgh, 


the Bureau of 


voices received by this Company are on 
the simplified invoice form.” 


The Machinery Builders Society, 50 


Church Street, Nw York City, through | jabels eliminates hand-marking and hand-|! last year. 
| its secretary, W. C. Fulmer, has informed 
the Division of Simplified Practice that | of what standardization of marking tick-| 


52 per cent of the membership of the 
society now use the simplified invoice, 
and that 28 per cent expect to use it 
eventually, i.e, when present stocks are 
exhausted, In reporting the returns of 
a recent survey made of the member- 
ship, Mr. Fulmer said that only three 
cent stated they did not use the 


he non-use of the form. 

“Tt is worthy of note,”’ said Mr. Hud- 
son, in discussing the simplification of 
commercial forms and papers, “to ob- 
serve the strict adheremce by the Fed- 
eral Government to the standard con- 
tract form for construction, and the one 
for supplying materials, which were pro- 
mulgated on November 1, 1926. These 
forms are used withcut deviation by ail 
Government activities, im connection with 
every form of contract for the construc- 
tion or repair of public buildings or 
works. In addition, a standard Govern- 


ment form of contract for coal has also} 


been completed. This illustrates the pos- 


sibility of adapting une form to diverse | 


procurement needs. 


“The Contract Board, in developing the 
standard forms, first collected from the 
United States Departments and estab- 
lishments, the contract forms in use, and 
discovered that there were several hun- 
dred of them, varying in size, terms, 


phraseology, and embodying many un-|could be cut without waste, brought a| 


reasonable requirements. The adopted 
standard form has resulted in material 
savings to the Govermment, and has 
made a large contribution toward more 
efficient and economical operation of the 
Federal service. 


Simplification Plarned 
In Consular Procedure 


“Some months ago representatives of 
21 nations, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Commission on the Simplification and 
Standardization of comsular procedure, 
assembled in Washington for the purpose 
of working out a plan _ on this subject 
for the American republics. The con- 
ference considered the reduction of the 
number of shipping documents requir- 
ing consular certification, simplification 
of data required for 
possibility of the adoption of a stand- 
form for consular invoice, and a 
moderation of consular fees and other 
questions relating to comsular documenta- 
tion, practice and procedure.” 

Not only has the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Pan American republics, 
and State governments taken a leading 
part in the simplification of commercial 
forms and papers, but many concerns 
and individuals have likewise been pro- 
gressive inthe field. Especially is this 
true among the raiireads and printing 
establishments. 

In discussing this phase of the simplifi- 
cation movement, Mr. Hudson pointed 


jout that an investigation, concluded by a 


special committee of nine department 
heads of the Great Northern Railroad, 
had resulted in a $55,000 reduction in 
road’s expenditures for stationery. 
carried on its in- 
vestigation for 18 momths, examined 3,- 
689 forms of stationery. Of this num- 
ber, 379 were found to be obsolete; 651 
were consolidated, and 1,980 were re- 
vised, 


Better Packi ng Urged 
For Tea frrom China 


Shanghai Traffie Bureau Asks 
Merchants to Cooperate. 


Chinese merchants are being urged to 
use better methods in the packing of tea 
for foreign shipment, the Department 
of Commerce reported 


advices from Assistamt Trade Commis- 
sioner Grenville Wood ward, at Shanghai, 
the full text of which follows; 

This matter of faulty tea packing re- 


cently caused the Trans-Pacific Freight | 


Bureau at Shanghai to draft a letter to 
the China Tea Association in which the 
cooperation of the latter organization 
was asked with a viewwv to bettering ex- 


isting conditions. It wwas pointed out by | 


the Freight Bureau that every effort has 
been made by the various steamship and 
railroad lines to handle the present con- 
tainers as carefully as _ possible. Special 
tray slings are used during the loading 
and discharge, special stowage is given 
in the ships, particular supervision is 
provided at all points and very careful 
stowage in cars givem at rail points of 
entry on the Pacific Coast. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, carrying 
lines report that heawy charges are in- 
curred for recooperimg, and there is 
continually a loss of contents sustained 
through breakage of the frail containers. 

The Freight Bureau suggests that in 
order to compel tea shippers to use a 
stronger type of comtainer the present 
freight rate be made to apply only on 
tea packed in Venesta or slywens con- 
tainmers but that an increased rate be 
put into operation for tea packed as at 
present, 


! 


now in use conform with the} 


the Commercial | 


that effect just | 
of Commeree | 


consular invoices, 


leaving only 679 forms which were | 


in a statement | 
j|made public on August 11 based upon 


not altered. Savings were made 1 
| standardizing sizes, reducing varieties 
and cheapening the quality of the paper 
stock wherever possible. 

Another road, The Western Maryland 
Railway Company, by standardizing its 
stationery and printing, including ink, 
pens, pencils, and other office items, re- 
| duced the stationery and printing bill of 


year. 
" Mr. Hudson called attention to a re- 
cent article “Reducing Expenses by Ex- 
ecutive Self-Government” which ap- 
| peared in one of the leading trade papers, 
| written by William H. Kushnick, as- 
sistant to the treasurer of the American 
Metal Cap Company, as an example of 
| what individual concerns are accomplish- 
ing in this field. In his article, Mr. Kush- 
{nick said: “The clerical committee has 
| simplified and standardized our forms 
and records, thereby saving much in 
printing and clerical expenses. It has 
also brought about the accumulation of 
more accurate and valuable data.” 
According to Mr. Hudson, the Monarch 
|Marking System Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, has called attention to the great 
| variety of price tickets, tags and labels, 
fused in the stores, and the great need 
|for simplification of varieties and sizes, 
| Standardization of tickets, tags, and 


attaching to a great extent. An example 


}ets will accomplish is demonstrated in 


| one case which came to the attention of| 


‘this company. The procedure was 


| follows: 


as 


| Standardization Urged 
In Marking Supplies 

“All tickets, tags, and labels used in 
|this store were put on achart. It was 
|found there were 85 various sizes and 
kinds. A list of all classes of merchan- 
dise was made. The question then was, 
| How many kinds of merchandise can be 
{marked with the same kind and size 
iticket? It was found that 57 kinds of 
merchandise could be marked with one 
|size and kind of ticket. The process of 
| elimination of the various kinds and sizes 
iwent on and the stock of tickets was re- 
duced from 85 different sizes and styles 
to 29. Further standardization shows 
ithe possible elimination of 12 more, mak- 
ing a total elimination of 68 and a stand- 
j ardized list of 17.” 
The Monarch Marking System Com- 
{pany states that standardization of 
imarking supplies will avoid confusion 
‘on the part of markers, trouble for pur- 
‘chasing department, and having a great 
| deal of money tied up in such supplies. 

“Adoption of standard paper sizes, 
jfrom which 14 booklet and folder sizes 


{problem in the size of envelopes for 
booklets of simplified sizes. One paper 
‘company and an envelope company, by 
cooperating on the problem, have pro- 
' duced a portfolio showing standard sizes 
i mailing pieces and envelopes which, 
when sent out to thousands of buyers, 
| brough order from the chaos which had 
| threatened, and resulted in a big influx 
of business in the simplified sizes, thus 
saving much time in estimating and de- 
| livery,” said Mr. Hudson, in discussing 
| the extent of simplification in the print- 
ling field. 

As an item of particular interest to 
{Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
|country, Mr. Hudson quoted a detailed 
| reply from the _ Assistant Managing 
| Director of the Dayton (Ohio) Chamber 
| of Commerce. 

“T have’ just returned from Washing- 
jton, and the first thing I am going to 
do is to reply to your request for a re- 
|port of the savings which have been ef- 
| fected by applying simplified practice in 
ithe purchasing of stationery for this 
|Chamber of Commerce. Recently the 
| writer was given authority to purchase 
{supplies for this office, On making a 
| survey of the stationery we had on hand, 
I found we had a variety as follows: 
| Thirteen different style and forms of let- 
| terheads, and 11 different kinds of en- 
| velopes. The reason for having these va- 
|rieties is that our former executives 
| thought each department should have in- 
dividual letterheads. After reviewing the 
| benefits to be derived from simplified 
| practice, we ordered 50,000 letterheads, 
jat a cost of a iittle more than $200, and 
|we have eliminated the other 12 sizes 
jand forms, and now imprint the depart- 


ments on the standard letterhead which | 


; we have adopted. 

| Saving in Purchasing 

| Stationery E ffected 

“Formerly it had been necessary to 
| purchase these varieties in small quanti- 
j ties, such as five and ten thousand lotsa, 
| costing approximately $350 for the same 
!amount of letterheads. We effected sav- 
_ings in a small purchase of 50,000 in 
jthe amount of $138 as a six months’ 
supply. We have cut down on our en- 
velope variety from eleven to two sizes, 
known as the No. 5 and No. 8, govern- 
|ment envelopes. This will effect a saving 
}of approximately the same amount as 
above in envelopes alone. 

“We apply simplified practice on other 
purchases, and I am confident that ina 
six months’ supply of all stationery, we 
will effect, through this practice, a sav- 
‘ing of $500, I really believe that if all 
Chamber of Commerce secretaries woulf 
apply the teachings as set forth by the 
| Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Comunerce, they would 
see a big saving and be in a better po- 
sition to advocate to the various busi- 
ness interests in their cities the benefits 
to be derived by appliying simplified 
{practice in every possible way.” 

In commenting on the general value 
of simplification of commercial forms, 
‘Mr. Hudson said that “much has been 
| written on the subject of simplified prac- 
jtice, and much has been accomplished 
jas a result of intensive, analytical study 
iby individual groups, who have found 
excessive variety burdensome and costly. 
| Countless duplications have been elimi- 
|nated, and many unnecessary manufac- 
ituring operations avoided. Simplified 
| practice is applied common sense, or the 
lrecognition of simple, direct procedure. 
| We are inclined to overlook the obvious 
‘and accept complicated systems and in- 
|tricate methods as representing  pro- 
found thought, and assume, therefore, 
;they must be right.” 
| As the returns from the survey being 
|made are received from the membership 
of the National Association of Purchas- 
jing Agents, the Division of Simplified 
Practice expects to release a monthly 
tabulation of same, 


| 
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In All Grades of | 


Wheat During July 

rop Is Steady at All Prineci- 

pal Markets Under Quo- 
tations of Year 


Ago. 
All classes and grades of wheat at the 
| six principal markets in the United 


} 
1 


' 


the road from $110,000 to $65,000 per) tates began the new crop year at $1.41) $2,123,174,868 
| 


| per bushel, three cents below last year, | 
land declined steadily to $1.18 by the 
| week ended August 3, or 16 cents under} 
| the price of a year ago, the Department | 
| of Agriculture has announced. The an- 
|nouncement follows in full text. 
The price of wheat in the United} 

| States declined rapidly during the month 
| of July, All classes and grades of wheat 
lat the six prineipal markets began the | 
new crop year at $1.41 per bushel, three 
| cents below last year, and declined 
 chnactlp to $1.18 by the week ended Av-| 
| gust §, or 16 cents under the price of a| 
|year ago. The weighted average price | 
| of all classes and grades of wheat during 
| July was $1.29 per bushel as compared 
in June and $1.39 in July 





| with $1.42 


All Grades Decline. 

Winter wheats have been largely re- 
sponsible for this rapid decline in_ the 
average price, although all grades have} 
contributed. No. 2 hard winter at Kan-| 
sas City was $1.45 per bushel the week 
ended June 29, but had declined 31 cents 
to $1.14 by August 3. Premiums paid 
for protein im this class of wheat have 
declined some since the new crop reached 
the market, but on July 80 premiums 
paid at Kansas City for No. 2 hard win- 
ter ranged from 2 cents for that testing 
11.75 to 11.95 per cent protein to 17 
cents for 13.5 to 13.95 per cent protein, | 
with the price paid for 11.25 per cent 
protein as the base. 

No. 2 soft red winter at St. Louis de- 
clined 28° cemts from the week ended, 
July 6 to $1.44 per bushel by August 3, 
with 15 cents of this drop occurring dur- 
| ing the second week. This decline brings 
the price to a point only 7 cents above 
that of last year, but still well above} 
| the price of No. 2 hard winter. This 
| spread between the two classes reflects 
the short soft red winter crop again this 
year. 

No. 1 dark northern spring at Min- 
neapolis declined 14 cents to $1.38 per 
bushel from June 29 to July 27, but ad- 
vanced to $1.41 the following week as 
|compared with $1.55 the year before. 
| Premiums paid for protein in No. 1 
| spring wheat have ranged for the month 


} 
| 


| 


\ 


| 


} 
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Rubber 


Lower Prices Shown |American Exports Increased in First Half 


Of Year; Import 


‘Department of Commerce Reports That Canada Was 


Leading Customer; U 


American exports of merchandise dur- 
ing the six months ended with June ag- 
gregated in value $2,377,532,848, as 


jcompared with exports valued at $2,566,- 


292,967 im the corresponding period of 
1927, while imports of merchandise into 


\the United States during the six months 


ended with June amounted in value to 
$2,084,432,496, against imports valued at 
in the corresponding 
period of 1927, figures made public on 


JUNI 
Exports. 
Eurpoe 
North America 
America 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


37,104,389 
17,605,520 
7,763,876 

Total 356,965,817 
Imports. 

Europe 

North America 

South America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


40,364,908 
112.426,966 
4,164,710 
8,474,022 


Total $354,892,116 


from 6 to 10 cents above July and Sep- 
tember futures for 114% per cent pro- 


|tein to 36 to 41 cents for 14 per cent| 


protein. Premiums on the higher pro- 
tein grades were slightly less during the 
latter part of the month than at the 
first. 

Futures Prices Decline. 

The average price of No. 2 amber 
durum wheat at Minneapolis declined the 
least during the month, declining only 
12 cents to $1.15 per bushel as compared 
with $1.52 a year ago. 


9 


“ 


Future closing prices declined steadily | 


during July. On July 5, July futures at 
Chicago closed at $1.36 per bushel and 
declined each week through the month. 
On August 10, September futures closed 
at $1.09, the lowest reached in several 
years. At Minneapolis, current futures 
went 
July futures at Winnipeg and 
Liverpool advanced slightly during the 
first week of July then declined but not 
as much as on the United States markets. 

On August 2, Liverpool October fu- 
tures closed at $1.39, 10 cents lower than 
the month before and 19 cents lower 
last year. Winnipeg futures on 
August 2 were 25 cents lower than last 
year. On the same date, September fu- 
tures at Chicago closed 19 eents under 
October 
pared with 21 cents a year ago. 





*PIIO SATISFY, a cigarette must have, first of all, 
the right kind of quality tobaccos . . . and then, 
these tobaccos must be put together just right. 


The tobaccos 


\~ 


in Chesterfield cigarettes are bal- 


4chandise by grand divisions are: 


$161,420,671 


315,118,343 


s 


considerably below those of last} 
| October. 
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Commerce 


sfor Period Decreased 


' 
| 
' 


nited Kingdom Second, 


!August 11 by the Department of Com- 
|merce show. 
| Canada was the leading 


;American exports, taking 


} 


market for 
merchandise 
valued at $429,198,922, as compared with 


‘Consumption of Rosin 
Declines But That of 


Turpentine Increases 


Continued Activity Is Shown 
In Report Issued by Bu- 
reau of Chemistry 





$403,395,687 in the six months ended 
|with June, 1927. The United Kingdom 
;was the second best customer of the} 
United States, taking merchandise valued | 
|at $384,457,308, as compared with mer- | 
chandise valued at $415,482,996. Total | 
jvalues of exports and imports of mer- 


SIX MONTHS 

1927. 1928. 
$1,086,28 3s $1,097,727,196 

616,045,896 628,361,109 | 

220,032,614 217,905,691 

289,727,138 294,579,370 

108,841,55! 84,004,634 

61,412,527 54,954,848 


2,366,292, 967 


} | 
1928. 


114,004,985 
39,138,591 
48,089,858 
15,429,804 


2,377,532,848 


7 13,381 
72,901,082 
50,099,171 
84,009,873 

: 542 


9,312,294 


607,814,414 
504,163,266 
260,207,861 


602,005,626 
$88,261,478 
301,096,450 
612,749,767 
31,596,881 
48,732,294 


$2,123,174, 868 $2,084,432,496 


Decline in 1928 Crop 
Of Sugar Beets Indicated | 


The 1928 American production of 
sugar beets is 6,690,000 short tons com- ; 
pared with 7,750,000 short tons har- 
vested last year, a decrease of 13.7 per 
jcent, as indicated by conditions an Au- 
|gust 1, according to a statement just | 
made public by the Department of ‘Ag- | 
riculture. The statement follows in full 
text. 

The United States production of sugar 
beets for 1928, as indicated by the Au- 
'gust 1 condition, is 6,690,000 short tons | 
jcompared with 7,750,000 short tons har- | 
|vested last year or a decrease of 13.7 | 
|per cent. The decrease is dut to a de-/| 
crease in acreage of 12.8 per cent and 
ja decrease in yield per acre from 10.8 | 
in 1927 to 10,6 as indicated by conditions 
jon August 1, 

The sugar beet situation in Continen- 
tal Europe showed little change during 
the last week of July. Weai’™. yr remained 
hot with some scattered rains, which, 
however, were not sufficient for the | 
needs of the crop according toa cabled | 
report of August 3 to a_ trade paper. | 
Czechoslovakia, France and Germany 
still need heavy rains. In Belgium the 
weather is more seasonable but crops 


| 





of injury. 


2 


| ago 
|able increase in the production of tur- 


j}lons 


And Soils. 


The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries using turpentine and rosin in their 
processes consumed 5,838,298 gallons of 
turpentine, 906,951 barrels of rosin, and 
59,168,760 gallons of mineral oil thin- 


{ners during the calendar year 1927, ac- 


cording to a statement made public at 
the Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 10. 

This was an increase over the con- 
sumption in 1926 of approximately 221,- 
000 gallons of turpentine, and a decrease 
in the consumption of rosin from the 
984,085 barrels consumed in 1926. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The naval stores industry and trade 
during the past season ending March 
31,1928, witnessed continued great ac- 
tivity in practically all lines of the busi- 
ness. The term “naval stores” is used to 
describe those products of a chemical 
nature obtained from the pine tree, 
chiefly fro mthe long leaf yellow pine of 
the Southern States. Turpentine and 


;} rosin are the two most important com- 
| modities coming under the term “naval 


stores.” 
Trade estimates published some time 
indicate that there was a consider- 


pentine and rosin during the last season 
which closed March 31, 1928. At the 
same time, according to the figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, the 
principal manufacturing industries using 
turpentine and rosin in their pfoducts 
or processes consumed, during the cal- 
endar year 1927, a total of 5,838,298 gal- 
of turpentine and 906,951 barrels 
of rosin, together with 59,168,769 gal- 
lons of mineral oil thinners. 

This was an increase over the con- 
sumption in 1926 of approximately 221,- 
000 gallons of turpentine, most of which 
went into paint and varnish On the 
other hand a falling off is shown in the 
consumption of rosin from 984,085 bar- 
rels in 1926 to 906,951 in 1927. These 
consumption data do not include turpen- 
tine used for household purposes or for 
thinning paint prior to application, nor 
rosin used in small quantities for vari- 
ous purposes. 

Data obtained from the Department of 
Commerce show an increase also in the 
exports of turpentine and rosin during 
the past naval stores season, These ex- 


futures at Liverpool as com-|generally are late, except in a few sec-| ports amounted to 16,494,551 gallons of 
Future |tions where late planted beets have suf- | turpentine and 1,373,411 barrels of rosin, 
\closing prices al Buenos Aires declined|fered from the recent intense heat, the; the greatest exportation of these prod- 
/10 cents during the month to $1.28 on|fields do not yet show definite evidence | ucts from the United States since the 
August 1, 19 cents less than a year ago. 


season of 1913-14, 


Marp enough 


for anybody--- and 
yet THEY SATISFY 


anced—one against another — blended and cross 
blended so as to give you mildness with taste. 
MILD they certainly are, and what's more, they 


SATISFY, 


Kigpettnttprudrbaneal 
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Railroads 
Proposed Hi gher Rates on Shipments 


Hamburg Develops 


Airport as Center of 


Traffic in Europe, 
| 


jee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Thirteen Companies Oper- 
ate Services to Every 
Large City of Con- 
tinent. 


lof 


Publication of the full text of the re- 


misién which held that proposed sched- 
ules increasing freight rates on hay, 
straw, excelsior and similar proaucts 
were not justified was begun in the issue 
August 13. The text of the report 


There are now 13 different companies | continues: 


operating airplanes out of Hamburg and 


seven of these are foreign organizations, | proposed 


The seventh-class interterritorial rates, 
by the northern respondents 


the Department of Commerce stated Au-| for application on hay, are higher in 
gust 13. The Department said Hamburg, ' general than the combination class rates 


for geographic reasons, is Becoming the 
center of air traffic in Europe. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Hamburg’s ideal location because 
its important and advantageous rail and 
steamship connections has made it a 
leading junction point in international 
European air traffic, Trade Commissioner 
James T. Scott, Hamburg, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Service is Extensive. 

Twenty-four planes arrive and depart 
from Hamburg’s airport on daily _sched- 
ule for all of the larger cities of Europe, 
neariy all of which can be reached in 
one day’s flight. 

The area of 
square meters, 


of 


850.000 
now 


airport is 
developments 


the 
but 


contemplated will bring it to 1.000,000 | 


square meters. oa . 

Planes engaged in Hamburg’s air traf- 
fic represent 13 different companies. | Of 
these, seven are foreign organizations, 
among which are Dutch, Danish_ and 
Swedish lines. The pioneer aviation 
company of Germany, the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, is the general representative in 
Germany for these international air 
transport enterprises. From the date of 
the Luft Hansa’s incorporation Ham- 
burg has been the home of its main office 
for northwestern Germany. | 

Traffic of 1927 Summarized. 

During 1927 a total 6.305 planes 
arrived at and left from the airpoi 
Hamburg. They carried 17,981 passen- 
gers, 178,708 kilograms of baggage. 190,- 
959 kilograms of freight and 146,672 
kilograms of mail. 

Direct connection can be made between 
the Hamburg airport and airports at 
Bremen, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Col- 
ogne, Berlin, Hanover, Magdeburg, Kiel 
and Wesermuende and daily flights are 
made to these cities where connections 
may be made with plangs departing for 
any port in Europe. 


Total of Railway Employes 
Is Smaller Thar “st Year 


ot 


of 


Employes on Class 1 railmads num- 
bered 1,735,986 in June, a decr¢ase of 
4.69 per cent from the number emp’ jyed 
in June. 1927, and of 5.32 per cent as 
compared with June, 1926, according to 
the Bureau Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 7 

Aggregate hours per working day in 
June amounted to 14,426,538, a decrease 
as compared with June last year of 5.74 
per cent and of 6.60 per cent as compared 
with June. 1926. The greatest decrease 
in employment shown in the main- 
tenance of equipment and stores group. 
The number of employes in this group 
was 5.88 per cent smaller in June than 
in the corresponding month of last yea) 
end 10.19 per cent smaller than in 
June, 1926, 


of 
js 


Tobacco Wrapper 
Plentiful in Cuba 


New Crop Is Reported to Be 
Of Good Quality. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
this year is not larger than the avei 
and the quantity is about the same or 
perhaps even less, states Consul Keena. 
The quantity available for use as wrap- 
pers, however, sheuld be sufficient 
supply the demand. No accurate 
mates of the total Cuban tobacco crop 
are available, but the association of to- 
bacco growers and warehousers of Cuba 
estimated the Partido crop at approxi- 
mately 4.200.000 pounds in 1926 and 
3,600,000 pounds in 1927. out of a total 
over 85,000,000 and 
pounds during these two years, 
tively. 

The estimates the Cuban crop by 
the tobacco growers’ association are 
higher than those usually presented by 
tobacco trade. The entire crop of Partido 
is now prepared and ready for sale. The 
packing in this section starts every year 
a month or 
section, 


age 
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of 
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Telephone Merger Planned 
By California Companies 


Approval is sought by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in ap- 
plications to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for acquisition of stock of 
the Consolidated Utilities Company, of 
Compton, Calif., and the Corona Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Corona, Calif. 

The Pacific company proposes to pur- 
chase 774.4 shares of common stock and 
103 shares of the preferred capital 
stock of the Consolidated Company for 
$260,000 cash and to purchase 4,240.75 
shares of the capital stock of the Corona 
Company for $75,000 cash. 

The applications in Finance Docket 
Nos. 7084 and 7085, made public August 
11, state that the object of acquiring the 
stock is to bring the two companies under 
the general policy of the Pacific com- 
pany’s system. The latter states that it 
is ready to acquire the remainder of the 
outstanding stock of both companies if 
the holders are willing to dispose of the 
same at a reasonable price. 


Hearing Date Reassigned 
In Southwestern Cases 


Hearing in the Clayton Act proceed- 
ings against the Kansas City Southern 
Railway and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad has been reassigned by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for Oc- 
tober 22 the Commission announced Aug. 
13. This is the same date on which the 
applications of the M.-K.-T. for authority 
to acquire control of the Kansas City 
Southern and the St. Louis Southwestern 
are scheduled for hearing. Hearings in 
both cases will be held at Dallas. before 
the Director of the Bureau of Finance, 
Cc. QO. Mahaffie, 


lr 
in 


57,000,000 , 


two earlier than any other | 


of | 


{formerly applicable from central terri- 
| tory. 


The eighth- class rates, suggested 
by the southern lines, are lower than 
the old combination rates and also lower 
for the most part than the temporary 
proportional basis in effect immediately 
prior to January 15, 1928, although in 
some cases the difference is slight. From 
representative hay-shipping points in 
New York to destinations in North Caro- 
lina the eighth-class rates are about 5 
per cent higher than the present com- 
modity rates on hay between the same 
points. 

Hay 
represented in this proceeding 
National Hay Association and 
dealers’ organization in Michigan. Tes- 
timony was also introduced on behalf 
of dealers at Memphs, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fort 
Wayne «and Terre Haute, Ind.; Saginaw, 
Mich., and other points. 

Considerable evidence was offered con- 
cerning economic conditions in the hay 
industry with the object of showing that 
it is suffering from depression and that 
hay should, therefore, be given the low- 
est possible lawful rates under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. It is testified that the 
price paid to the farmer for hay in 
central territory has steadily fallen since 
August, 1920, when was as high as 
$25 per ton. In the latter part of 1927 
and early months of 1928 the price to 
the producer ranged from about $6 
39 per ton, according to grade, 

Costs of production are estimated va- 
riously as high as abc $14 per ton, 
including ta and return on _ invest- 
ment in land valued at $100-$120 per 
acre. Hay of the lower grades is fre- 
quently not harvested. Declining prices 


dealers in official territory were 
by the 
a hay 


i+ 


+ 
to 


xes 


jof hay reflect the diminishing demand, 


previously mentioned. In spite of this de- 
creased demand the production of hay 
has increased steadily in the past decade. 
1927 the hay acreage was 10 per cent 
greater than in 1910 and there was a 
record-breaking crop in the former year. 
A recent Government bulletin states: 

“As a result of over-expanded acreage 
in proportion to livestock requirements, 
the purchasing power of hay for 14 
vears has been below that of farm prod- 
ucts in general. The large crop of 1927 
forced the purchasing power of hay to 
58 in November, 1927, compared with 91 
for farm products in general, based on 
1910-1914 relationships.” 


Consumption Shifting 
To Legume Hays 


There has also been a decided shift 
in the consumption of hay from grass 
hays to legumes. Despite the factors 
above outlined protestants’ witnesses are 
inclined to attribute their difficulties in 
marketing hay profitably to freight 
rates, and they say that the rates to the 
South have had the effect of increasing 


{the local production of forage crops in 


that section. Michigan dealers _ state 
that they have in the past been unsuc- 
cessful in selling hay in the South be- 
cause of the more favorable rates en- 
joyed by New York competitors. 

It is clear from the record that since 
January 15, 1928, when the present rates 


, Went into effect, there has been a marked 


increase in hay shipments from central 
territory into the South, but this hay 
has undoubtedly replaced much which 
would otherwise have moved from other 
territories. Hay dealers at St. Louis 
state that the new rates have had the 
effect of curtailing the movement of 
western hay into the South through that 
city. Receipts of hay and straw at Cin- 
cinnati during the first three months of 
1928 amounted to 2,541 cars, compared 
with 1,205 cars in the same period in 
1927, and most of this went to southern 
points. 

The price of timothy hay at Cincin- 
nati during the period from December 
15 to 31, 1927, ranged from $13.50 to 
$15.50 per ton, and that of clover hay 
during the same period from $14 to 
$16.50. During the period from January 
16 to 51, 1928, the range prices of 
timothy hay at the same point was 
$13.50-$16.50, and of clover hay, $12.50- 
$17. The prices of timothy hay Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, were $13.50-$15, and were 
identical with those of January 31, 1928. 
i The prices of clover hay were $12.50- 
$16.50 on the latter date and $14-$16.50 
‘on the former. There is nothing in the 
record to show that the reduction in 
|freight rates from central territory to 
the South on January 15, 1928, had any 
direct effect on the price paid to the 
‘hay grower. 

The National Hay 
duced a number of 
intended to indicate the cost of trans- 
porting hay, based on figures 
carriers’ annual reports. In all of these 
exhibits it is assumed that the cost of 
hauling hay is the same as the average 
for all traffic. One illustration will 
suffice to show the nature of these ex- 
hibits. The operating expense per ton- 
mile for all carriers in the United States 
in 1926 is taken as 7.8 miles, based on 
an average haul of 183.3 miles. For a 
typical movement from Lima, Ohio, to 
Tampa, Fla., 1,146 miles, an assumed 
cost of $8.92 for transporting a ton of 
hay is arrived at by multiplying the 
number of miles by 7.8 mills. As the 
present rate of 62 cents amounts to 
$12.40 per ton, the conclusion is that 
there is net revenue of $3.48 per ton, and 
that the rate is therefore compensatory. 

It will be noted that this estimate as- 
sumes that ton-mile operating costs are 
uniform for all distances, as well as that 
{there is no variation in such cost be- 
tween different commodities. These as- 
sumptions are so questionable that little 
, Weight can be given to estimates based 
on them. 


Rates Are Compared 


For Different Areas 

A considerable portion of the protes- 
tants’ evidence devoted to compari- 
sions of the present rates on hay within 
and to the South with rates on the same 
{commodity in official and western terri- 
tories, and protestants contend that the 
present southern rates are as high as 
i they should be in comparison with those 


of 


Association intro- 
statistical exhibits 


Is 


New Schedules on Basis Prescribed by Interstate 
merce Commission Held to Be Permissible. 
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Rates 


Of Hay, Straw, and Excelsior Rejected 


Com. 


jin the other territories. 
dealers and certain protestants at At- 
lanta, Ga., assert that the 
rates are on a virtual parity with the 
rates in official territory, basing this 
statement entirely on a comparison with 
| the fifth-class rates in effect within cen- 
| tral territory. 

For distances of 360 miles and less, the 
central fifth-class rates are from 0.5 cent 
ito 3 cents higher than the southern in- 
traterritorial tenth-class rates. 
tances above 360 miles the two scales 
are about the same. There are few rates 
actually in effect based on the central 
scale for distances above 600 miles, and 
it is a well-known fact that the present 
fifth-class rates in trunk-line territory 
and between that territory and central 
territory are in general on a relatively 
— level than the central-territory 
scale, 


The Michigan 


This record shows an actual movement 
of hay from Defiance, Ohio, to New York, 
N. Y., 727 miles, on the fifth-class rate 
of 48 cents. The southern tenth-class 
intraterritorial rate for this distance is 
45 cents and the corresponding ninth- 
class rate is 48 cents. The interterri- 
torial rates are on a still lower basis, 
the tenth-class rate at present in effect 
on hay from Fostoria, Ohio, to Clarks- 
dale, Miss., 727 miles, being 41 cents. 
From Rochester, N. Y.. to Lynchburg. 
Va., 561 miles, the fifth-class rate 
effect on hay is 40.5 cents. 
class southern intraterritorial rate for 
that distance is 38 cents. The tenth-class 
rate from Jackson, Mich., to Kingsport, 
Tenn., 558 miles, is 35 cents. 

Protestants refer also to rates on hay 
which we have prescribed in the West 
and Southwest in South Dakota R. R. 
Commissioners v. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 118 
iC. 6, ¢ 
Commission 


vV.' A. & S. Ry: Co, 101 1. 
C. ©. 116. 


Both of these cases, it should 
be noted, have been reopened for further 
hearing in connection with No. 17000, 
Rate Structure Investigation, Part 10— 
Hay. 

In the second report above cited we 
prescribed a scale of rates on hay, which 
has been given widespread effect in the 
Southwest, known as the 12244 scale 
from the number of the docket. The 
12244 scale starts at 8 cents for the ini- 
tial 10-mile block and reaches 44 cents 
at 800 miles. 
miles there are joint-line arbitraries, 
ranging from 1 to 3 cents. This scale is 
used generally in making rates between 
points in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
Arbitraries are added to the original 
basic scale, as extended, for making 
rates to and from points in Texas dif- 
ferential territory and west thereof. 

It may well be doubted whether from 
the standpoint of tonnage the 12244 
scale is nearly so important as the rate 
adjustment under consideration in this 
, proceeding, in view of the fact that the 
| combined hay production in the six 

States in which that scale is used, during 
the years 1923-26 was about 6 per cent 
less than that of Illinois in the same 


years, 


Comparison Is Made 
For Various Distances 


The following table shows the south- 
ern intraterritorial ninth and tenth-class 
rates together with the 12244 scale for 
selected distances: 
Southern Scale 
Ninth Tenth 

9 7 

14 


12244 Seale 
Single Joint 

5 1] 

15 

20 

25 

29 


34 


Miles 

10 

50 
100 
200 
2300 
400 
500 
600 
700 47 42 41 41 
800 51 45 43 43 

Because of the manner in which the 
interterritorial class rates between of- 
ficial and southern territories are con- 
structed it *% difficult to compare them 
with a distance scale, but it appears 
that the interterritorial tenth-class rates 
are generally lower than the 12244 scale, 
except for a few of the longer distances. 

Atlanta protestants call attention to 
the fact that the general level of rates 
on lime, sugar, sulphuric acid, lumber, 
fertilizer, and packing-house products is 
low or lower than, the general 
level of rates on these commedities in 
central territory. The New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau, which is a prot- 
estant, shows that rates on canned 
goods, fertilizers, sugar, iron and steel 
articles, and brick higher in the 
Southwest than in southern territory. 

From these facts it is argued that the 
rates on hay within and to the South 
may properly be lower than those in the 
other territories. Protestants also in- 
| stance intrastate scales of rates on hay 
in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi,, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
which are lower than the intraterritorial 
tenth-class interstate rates. Tennessee 
}has an intrastate scale which is higher 
for distances below 220 miles and 
slightly lower for distance above that 
figure. The Georgia intrastate scale is 
| Substantially the same as the tenth- 
class scale. 

Memphis has long been an important 
hay market, and formerly received ship- 
ments in about equal proportion from 
States west and east of the Mississippi. 
In 1927, however, only about one-third 
of its hay originated east of the Missis- 
sippi, and this decrease is attributed to 
an unfavorable rate adjustment, which, 
according to the Memphis interests, the 
establishment of the tenth-class basis 
has done much to correct. 

To illustrate, Neoga, Ill., and Lamar, 

Mo., are important hay-shipping points, 
each being about 345 miles from Mem- 
phis. 
‘rate was 32.5 cents from Lamar and 34.5 
leents from Neoga. On that date the 
latter rate was reduced to 29 cents. The 
present ninth-class rate from Neoga is 
32 cents. 

Memphis also stresses the fact that 
from a number of stations on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific in Oklahoma 
it has rates on hay which are lower than 
{those under the 12244 seale for similar 
'distances. In many instances the tenth- 
|class rates from producing points in cen- 
tral territory to Memphis are relatively 
lower than these low Oklahoma rates. 
From Chickasha, Okla., an important 
shipping point, the rate to Memphis is 
58.5 cents for 568 miles, whereas from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to the same destina- 
tion, 581 miles, it is 35 cents. 

Hay dealers at Memphis and St. Louis, 


32 
oe 
45 39 39 39 
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are 
are 


tenth-class | 


For dis- , 


in | 
The tenth- | 


159, and Oklahoma Corporation ! 


For distances below 500! 


Briquets 


| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 
| 
| 


Rate complaints made public August 
13 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21075, Sub 2, Fall River (Mass.) 

}Chamber of Commerce et al. v. Grafton & 
Upton Railroad et al. Seek reasonable 
rates on anthracite and bituminous coal 
{from Fall River and New Bedford, Mass., 
{to interior destinations in 
jand Rhode Island, 
} No. 20948, Sub 2, Abe Rosenblum 
poration of New York City et al. v. Asher- 
ton & Gulf Railway et al. Ask Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonable 
rates on onions without tops from points 
in Texas to destinations in Touisiana, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and Hastern States. 
|Claim reparation. 


who sell hay originating west of the 
Mississippi River at southern points, 
urge that tenth-class rates are too high 
|for application on western hay as fac- 
tors of combination rates and seek the 
establishment of lower proportional 
rates. Memphis interests show that they 


jhad lower local and proportional rates | 


on hay to many points in the South be- 
fore the present rates went into effect, 
and they contend that twelfth-class rates 
would be reasonable for application as 
proportional rates on western hay. 


Tenth Class Rates 
Said to Be Too High 


modity rates on hay to Mississippi Val- 


ley territory and prior to January 15,, 
1928, had such rates to the rest of south- | 


ern territory, but the latter were can- 
lceled on that date and 
rates are lower, except to certain points 


which formerly had a depressed basis. | 
Louis points out that its class rates| 


St. 
;to the South are in a number of in- 
stances higher than the southern intra- 
territorial scale and that they are rela- 
tively higher, distance considered, than 
;those from the East to the South. 
considers the resulting relation on hay 
especially unfair, because the eastern 
{rates in a measure reflect the influence 
of water transportation, which appar- 
ently little used for hay. The es- 
tablishment of proportional rates on hay 
lower than the present rates is 
within the scope of this proceeding and 
| therefore will not be further considered. 
The only evidence offered by prot- 
estants concerning rates on straw was 
introduced on behalf of interests at New 


is 


Orleans, from which there is some move-! 


ment of rice straw to southern destina- 
tions. This commodity is used for pack- 
ing and worth about $8 per 
Ground rice hulls, worth about $5 per 
ton, likewise used for packing as well as 
for a filler in the manufacture of ani- 


is 


mal feed, are also shipped from New, 


Orleans. 

The proposed eight-class rating on 
!these commodities is opposed by the New 
Orleans interests on the ground that it 
would produce higher rates thereon than 
‘those on clean rice. The carload mini- 
mum for the latter is 40,000 pounds, and 
for rice hulls and straw, 24,000 and 20,- 
000 pounds, respectively. In view of the 
| difference in minimum weights the higher 
| rates on straw and hulls would not neces- 
jsarily be anomalous. In Oklahoma Cor- 


| poration Commission v. A. & S. R. Co., 


supra, we prescribed higher rates on hay 
and straw than on wheat. 

As between the two systems of rates 
which are involved in this proceeding, 


i 


|intraterritorial and interterritorial, it is! 


clear that the latter are by far the more 
important. Out of a total of 150,410 car- 


loads of hay, straw, and alfalfa trans-} 


ported by the southern carriers in 1926 
they originated but 26,413 carloads. Pro- 
ducers of hay within the South offered 
no testimony, but there were witnesses 
for the Georgia State Bureau of Farms 
and Markets and the Alabama State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The principal hay-producing States in, 


the South are Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Johnson grass hay is grown in central 
Alabama, and there is a small production 
in Mississippi. The record silent as 
to the extent of the rail movement of 
southern hay and the conditions affecting 
it. The tenth-class rates from  hay- 
shipping stations in western Kentucky 
and Tennessee to Birmingham, Ala., At- 
lanta, and Jacksonville, Fla., are shown 
to be slightly higher than rates on hay 
previously in effect, and to Memphis 
slightly lower. 

Since there is now a complete system 
of joint class rates between official ter- 
ritory and the South, based on south- 
ern classification, it seems eminently de- 
sirable that hay be brought within that 
system in order that there may be proper 
rate relations betwcen the various pro- 
ducing and distributing poiats as well as 
. between consumers. It also seems neces- 
sary that the interterritorial rates be 
based on the same classification rating. 

The fact that the southern lines are 
not undertaking to justify a higher rat- 
ing than eighth class would in itseif 
stand in the way of @ finding here that 
the seventh-class rates have been justi- 
fied. The further fact that these rates 
are generally higher than the class rates 
|formerly applicable on hay and 
higher than rates now in effect on hay 
in any other territory, so far as the rec- 
lord shows, also strongly indicates that 
|the seventh-class basis would be unwar- 
' ranted. 


is 


| The eighth-class interterritorial rates | 


{proposed by the southern carriec 
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| Totaled 970,468 Net Tons, Report Shows 
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Farm Loans 


|Production of Fuel Briquets in 1927 


| Drop Below 1926 Is Noted But Figures Are Higher Than 
In 1925 or 1924, According to Survey. 


Production of fuel briquets in the 
‘United States in 1927 amounted to 970,- 
' 468 net tons, valued at $7,985,165, accord- 
ing to a survey just completed by_ the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, and made public on August 13. 
Compared with 1926, the production 
| showed a decrease of 24,864 tons, but 
compared with 1925, an 
098, and with 1924, 
389,998. 

“As demand in 1920 had been arti- 
ficially stimulated by the anthracite 
strike,” says the Bureau, “a decrease in 
1927 was anticipated. That the sales 0 
briquets declined only 2.5 per cent be- 


an increase of 


low the level of the strike at a time when | 


‘anthracite was in abundant supply is an 
indication of the progress of the briquet- 
ing industry. In fact, production in the 
jmonth of December, 1927, which 
amounted to 148,830 tons, set a new 
monthly record, exceeding by 8,175 tons 
{the maximum monthly production of 
1926. 


' A summary of the survey as made pub- | 


lic by the Bureau of Mines follows: 
In the 20 years from 1907, the date of 


the first statistical survey of the indus-! 
|try, to 1927 the production of briquets ; 


jhas increased nearly fifteenfold. The 
| production grew steadily up to 1911 and 


|then for a time showed no consistent ad- | 
7 ‘ , | 
St. Louis now has proportional com- 


vance. The scarcity of fresh-mined an- 
thracite from late 1916 to 1918 gave the 
infant industry its start, and within three 


1920, 1922-23, and 1925-26, but these 


cite have merely served to accelerate 


iwhat would otherwise have been a fairly | 


increase in the demand _ for 
In 1927, when all trace of the 


steady 
briquets. 


shortage caused by the anthracite strike | 


of 1925-26 had disappeared the sales of 


briquets were 67 per cent greater than | 


in 1924. 
Rapid Growth of Industry 
In Last Decade Is Feature 


A feature of the development of the 
industry in the last decade has been the 


rapid growth of production in the Cen-; 


tral States, where high transportation 
costs on anthracite stimulate the 
mand for other fuels suitable for domes- 
tie use. 
tion of the Central States increased 475,- 
000 tons, or 306 per cent, while the pro- 


35 per cent. Particularly rapid has been 
the growth of the industry in Wisconsin, 
which now produces well over half of the 
total output. 

The seasonal character of househeating 
makes the production of briquets also 
highly seasonal. Many plants shut down 
‘in the spring and early summer, and 
those continuing to operate report de- 
creased output at that time. As produc- 
tion must necessarily precede consump- 


tion by a period long enough to permit! 


distribution to the consumer, the period 
of greatest activity at the plants is in 
late autumn and early winter, and by 
January production normally begins to 


Bellefonte Central Railroad 


Is Authorized to Build Line | 


Construction by the Bellefonte Cen- 
tral Railroad of a six-mile 


connection with the Fairbrook branch 
of the. Pennsylvania, and acquisition by 
‘the Bellefonte Central of a section of 
the Fairbrook branch between Stover 
and Fairbrook, 18 miles in length, have 


been approved by the Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission. 

The Commission states in its report in 
Finance Docket No. 6596, just made pub- 
lic, that it may be possible by connect- 
ing the two lines to continue operations 
on a limited basis. 
would not be practicable without access 
to Tyrone, the Commission held that the 
public interest requires joint use by the 


Bellefonte of the Pennsylvania terminal | 


there and the approach between Tyrone 
and. Stover. The Pennsylvania had 
previously been granted permission by 
the Commission to abandon the portion 
of its Fairbrook branch between Stover 
and Fairbrook on the condition that it 
should sell the line to any persons de- 
siring to operate it at its fair net salvage 
value. The Bellefonie Central proposes 
to pay $52,130. 


;be much more favorable in general than 
any basis of rates in effect between offi- 
cial and southern territories prior to Jan- 
uary 15, 1928, except from certain IIli- 
nois and New York points. From the 


| 
| eamepatat of classification alone a rat-| phaltic pitch and coal-tar pitch, one a/ July amounted to 17,431,000 barrels as 


ing of eighth class in southern classifica- 
tion, 30 per cent of first class, on its 
face would not appear to be unreason- 
|ably high in comparison with the fifth- 
|class rating in official classification, the 
latter class ranging from 35 to 40 per 
cent of first class. 

Such a basis, however, would appar- 
jently be above the general level of hay 
rates in the West, and it must also be 
| borne in mind that we are here dealing 
; With an agricultural commodity which 
jhas been definitely shown to be affected 
iby depression. 

To he continued in the issue of 

August 15. 
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| Set New H igh Record Reserve Report Shows 


o-~ 


‘Total of $35, 
$2 


Prior to January 15, 1928, the! 
: : [Continued f 


rowings increased in all Federal reserve 
districts except San Francisco, where a 
decline of $38,000,000 is shown. Amounts 
due to banks and bankers declined $259,- 
000,000 since February 28 and $206,000, 


Loans and discounts (incl, 
United States securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Total loans and investments 
Demand 
Time dep ‘ 
Government deposits 
Due to banks and bankers 
Certified and cashiers’ checks 
Acceptances outstanding 


overdrafts) 


deposits 


Osits 


sis payable and rediscounts 1 


*Demand deposits 


| and 
changes and other 


plus certified 


30,49 
ly F 
13.438,555,000 


uncollected items incre 


498,000,000 on June 301s Increase of 
,931,000,000 for the Year. 


rom Page 2.} 
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, 000 since June 30, 1927. 

Changes in the principal resources and 
liabilities as compared with figures for 
February 28, 1928, and June 30, 19 


on 
27, 


~ were as follows: 
June 
$24,73 


4.02 


30 Feb. 28, 1928. 
$1,185,379.000 
10,000 9,968,000 
596,000 8,966,000 
9.000 213,000 

606 564 000 501,918,000 

LOLS 947.000 
170.649,000 
259,243,000 

94,000 
13,496,000 
628,545,000 


June 30, 1927. 
$1,590,547,000 
$29,443,000 

+ 510,669,000 

+ 2530,659,000 
128,680,000 
1,228,751,000 

+ 39,059,000 
206,488,000 
276,835,000 
20S S68,000 
- 678,189,000 


1928, 


§,681,000 
417,165,000 
7 000 
744,505 000 
209,437,000 


cashier checks 
ased $113,000,000, 


outstanding and less ex- 


years the production virtually doubled. | 
Subsequent expansion was undoubtedly | 
stimulated by the anthracite shortages of 


periodic crises in the supply of anthra- |! 


de- | 


From 1917 to 1927 the produc-' 


duction of all other States increased only j 


extension | 
from Struble, Center County, Pa., to a} 


As the operation! 


27 


|decline. In 19 the minimum was 
reached in April, when only 28,067 tons 
were produced—hardly a fifth of the 
maximum of 148,830 tons in December. 
|In May and June only 7 of the 19 plants 
| were in operation. 

Value: The total value of the product 
‘in 1927, f. o. b. plant, was $7,985,165, a 


al, 


| when compared with 1926. 
| The average amount received by pro- 

ducers on all the briquets sold in 1927 
; Was $8.23 a ton. This figure is of doubt- 
\ ful significance, however, because of the 


f.| Varying conditions under which briquets | 


are manufactured in different parts of 
}the country. Among the factors influ- 
encing the value per ton at any plant, 
the most important are probably the 
cost of raw materials and the prices of 
; competing fuels. 

| 


is best indicated by the average value 


in particular localities. Average value f.! 
producer’s plant for the State of; 


o. b. 


; Pennsylvania in 1927 was $6.52, a de- 


‘crease of 70 cents over 1924, 
erage value of the product of the Cen- 
tral States—most of which comes from 
two plants at the head of Lake Superior 
—was $8.30 a ton, compared with $8.86 
in 1926 and $9 in 1924. 


Average Number of Plants 
Has Increased by Eight 


Nineteen plants reported production of 
briquets on a commercial scale in 1927, 
the same number as in 1926, It is in- 
eight more plants operating in 1927 than 
in 1907, the year of the first survey, but 
that the average plant output has in- 
creased in the same period from 6,048 to 
| 51,077 tons. 
dustry has been marked by the erection 


of many small plants that have later | 


been dismantled and by the expansion 
of undertakings that have proved com- 
mercially successful. The records of the 
Bureau disclose a total of 43 plants that 
have gone out of business during the 
last 20 years. In the same period other 
| plants have firmly established them- 
i selves and built up a permanent busi- 
ness. 

The number of men (excluding deliv- 


in briquetting plants in 1927 during the 
busy season was 426, of whom 205 were 
| in the Eastern States, 141 in the Central 
| States, and 80 in the Pacific Coast 
States. The largest number employed 
,in any one plant was 61. Three plants 
employed more than 50 men, and two 
plants less than 5 men. 

The average output per man at all 
plants in 1927 was 2,278 tons, but at in- 
' dividual plants it varied within wide lim- 

its. The three largest plants, employ- 
ing 50 men or more, reported an aver- 
age output of 4,309 tons per man, as con- 
| trasted with less than 1,000 tons per man 
at most of the smaller plants. 

Working more than one shift a day 
| offers obvious advantages in reducicng 
{overhead charges per ton, and most of 
|the plants active in 1927 reported that 
| they worked two or three shifts a day 
| during the busy season. Ten plants, pro- 
| ducing 86 per cent of the total output, 
operated 21 hours or more per day, and 
two plants operated from 16 to 18 hours. 
The seven plants working from 8 to 10's 
hours a day contributed only 6 per cent 
of the total output. 


Other Fuels Than Anthracite 


Show Marked Growth of Late 
A total of 950,808 tons of raw fuel of 
all kinds was briquetted in 1927. There 
has been a marked increase of late years 
in the proportion of fuels other than an- 
thracite. The quantity of semibitumi- 
nous slack used (including small amounts 
of semicoke in 1927) increased from 
225,508 tons, or 33 per cent of the total, 
‘in 1923 to 502,686 tons, or 53 per cent, 
!in 1927. The anthracite and semianthra- 
cite used in 1927 constituted 38 per cent 
{of the total, and the remaining 9 per 
‘cent was subbituminous coal and carbon 
residue from the manufacture of oil gas. 
In Europe much of the bituminous coal 
and anthracite used in briquet manufac- 
{ture is washed in order to reduce the 
| per cent of ash in the finished briquet. 


{In the United States much of the Penn-' 


sylvania anthracite used in briquets is 
washed either by the colliery operator 
|or the briquet manufacturer. Other raw 


fuels in the United States are seldom! 


| washed. ; 
| Asphaltic pitch continues to be the bin- 
' der most often used in the manufacture of 


'briquets and was employed either alone} 


{or in combination by 12 out of the 19 
| plants active in 1927. Nine producers 
jused asphaltic pitch exclusive, two as- 


{mixture of asphaltic pitch and starch, 
| two coal-tar pitch derived from low-tem- 
‘perature carbonization, one sulphiie 
| liquor, and one a mixture of sulphite 
‘liquor and molasses residue. Three 
plants briquetting the carbon residue 
| oil gas required no kinder. 

| Four of the 16 plants using a binder re- 
|ported that they recarbonized’ the 


| briquets after coming from the presses | 


{in order to drive off smoke from the 
| binder. 


' Product of European 


| ‘. 

| Countries Is Introduced 

| Until recently the cuantity of briquets 
|imported was negligible; the anthracite 
| Shortages of 1922-23 and 1925-26, how- 
‘ever, served to introduce the European 
product to householders in New England, 
and importations continued on a con- 
| siderable seale during 1927. As late as 
{1921 the imports amounted to only 66 
|tons. In the winter of 1922-23 they rose 
jto about 55,000 tons, only to fall to 38 
tons in 1924. The anthracite strike of 
1925-26 led to the importation of 6,758 
tons of briquets in 1925 and of 123, 
tons in 1926, In 1927 importations per- 
sisted, although on a smaller scale, and 
a total of 60,601 tons was reported. 

| Most of the 1927 imports were “West- 
|phalian ovoids,” made from washed 
janthracite fines in the Ruhr district of 


|Germany, and were discharged at Bos- | 


|ton, Mass., and at Providence, R. I. Ac 
,cording to the customs records, 57,743 
tons of the imports in 1927 came from 
Germany (and the Netherlands), 2,749 
;tons from the United Kingdom, and 109 
tons from France. A total of 55,043 
tons came in at Boston, 5,412 tons at 
Providence, 145 tons at New York, and 
one ton at San Francisco. 

| . The world’s production of briquetted 


jfuel is now about 50,000,000 metric tons | 


a year, four-fifths of which is contr 
by Germany. 


ibuted 


| 


WitHnovt COMMENT BY 


| The trend of prices from year to year; 


teresting to note that there were only | 


The development of the in- | 


ery men and office workers) employed | 


593 | 


Tue Uniren States DAILr 


| Consolidated 
Statement of 
Federal Land Banks 


The consolidated statement of th 
Federal Land Banks setting forth the 
condition of the banks as of June 30, 
1928, as made public by the Federal 
|Loan Board shows assets amounting to 
| $1,270,208,885.82. The tabulated state- 
ment of the Federal Land Banks follows 
lin full text: ; 
| Consolidated of 


statement condition . of 


increase of 131,-| decrease of $548,014, or 6.4 per cent,|the 12 Federal land banks June 30, 1928, 


|compiled from their reports to the Federal 
{Farm Loan Board: 
| ASSETS. 
Gross mortgage loans .. 
{Less payments on principal 
Net mortgage loans 1,185,393,422.60 
| Less principal of delinquent 
installments . 737,688.80 


Delinquent installments in 
process of collection 
(principal and interest): 

Less than 30 days 
30 to 60 days 
60 to 90 days 
90 days and over 


crease of 22 cents from 1926 but an in-; 
The av-} 


Total . 
Less partial payments 
Less reserve for install- 
ments delinquent 90 days 
and over 


3,718,213.45 
327,955.26 


2,000,835.87 


1,389,422.32 
United States 
securities 
} Other securities ‘ 
| Securities subject to resale 
or repurchase agreements 
| Interest accrued but not due 
on mortgage loans 
‘Interest accrued but not due 
on United States Govern- 
' ment securities : <n 
/Other interest accrued but 
not due ‘ 
Cash on hand and in banks 
;}Cash deposited for payment 
of farm loan bonds ma- 
tured or called for re- 
demption 
{Purchase money first mort- 
| gages 
| Purchase 
mortgages ; 
Real estate sales 
i Notes receivable 
' Accounts receivable ’ 
!'Tax and insurance advances 
Real estate eat sh aly 
; Less reserve for real estate 
|Less receipts by Spokane 
hank from Spokane com- 
mission i 


Government 
20,838,647.85 
149,333.51 


5,000,000.00 


19,781,941.0% 


185,537.56 


204,746.25 


= 3,629,087.11 
money. second 


contracts 


639,611.F 
1,541,321. 
5,577,126.8 


2,799,850.18 


2,211,909.81 

Spokane participation cer- 
tificates kin aca 

{Less reserve for Spokane 

| participation certificates . 


2,799,850.18 
2,.799,850.18 
| 
| 
| Sheriffs’ certifieates, judg- 
| ments, ete. (subject to re- 
demption) 
|; Banking house ...... 
{Furniture and fixture 
Prepaid expenses .. et 
Deferred “expense (discount 
on bonds sold) 
Other assets 


232,051.67 


14,909.46 


BD sein 


372,028.94 

j 460,374.09 

1,270,208, 885.82 

| LIABILITIES. 

'Farm loan bonds 

| Less own bonds on hand .. 

| 1,160,749,400.00 

Farm loan bonds matured 

| or called for redemption . 

Matured coupons outstand- 
DE dine esti ats cen ae 

Securities subject to resale 

| or repurchase agreements 

‘Accrued interest, farm loan 
bonds outstanding 

Other accrued interest ‘ 

Notes and bills payable .... 

Accounts payable 

i Unpaid dividends . 

|Due borrowers on uncom- 
pleted loans aps 

Amortization installments 

| paid in advance 

| Other liabilities 

Deferred income (premium 

| on bonds) , 

| Capital stock: 

United States Government 
| National farm loan asso- 
{ ciations 
‘Borrowers through agents 
| Individual subscribers ... 


Total assets 


1,16%,047,140.00 
2,297,740.00 


204,746.25 
940,400.19 
4,750,000.00 


17,753,881.55 
2,250.00 
750,723.00 
769,260.60 
1,333,060.83 
338,606.76 
1,863,281.2 
544,889.7 


402,371.50 


| 555,700.00 
62,591,380.00 
738,805.00 
115.00 


63,886,000.00 


11,492,689.90 
672,704.23 


faye 


3,754,620.02 


| Total capital stock ... 


!Legal reserve 
‘Other reserves .... 
| Undivided profits 


on 


,270,208,885.82 


| Total liabilities 
} 


Output of Portland Cement 
| Shows Increase in July 


Production of Portland cement in 


[compared with 17,408,000 barrels in the 


corresponding month of 1927, the Bureau 
; of Mines of the Department of Commerce 
‘has announced. The statement in full 


itext follows: 


| The Portland cement industry in 


| July, 1928, produced 17,431,000 barrels, 


shipped 19,898,000 barrels from the mills, 
jand had in stock at the end of the month 
22,571,000 barrels. The production of 
Portland cement in July, 1928, showed an 
increase of 0.1 per cent and shipments an 
increase of 4.8 per cent, as compared g | 
with July, 1927. Portland cement stocks 
;at the mills were 16.4 per cent higher 
\than a year ago. The total production 
‘from January to July, 1928, inclusive, 
amounts to 94,436,000 barrels, compared 
with 92,466,000 barrels in the same 
, period of 1927, and the total shipments 
‘from January to July, 1928, inclusive, 
| amount to 93,851,000 barrels, compared 
| with 93,759,000 barrels in the same period 
of 1927. 


| The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for July from all man- 


| ufacturing plants except two for which 
jestimates have been included in lieu of 
{actual returns. 


| 
if) in New York 

\}| THE UNITED States Datny is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
lll Give your order to the mail clerk 
| of your hotel or telephone 

| | Longacre 4649. 





- Federal Reserve Board Con- 
dition Statement Notes Drop| 
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AurTsorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presenten Herein, Berna 
BY THe Unrrep STATES DaILy 


Banking 


Decreases in Loans 
And Discounts Shown 
In Weekly Rep 


In Investments and De- 
mand Deposits. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- ; 


._ tion statement of 636 reporting member 
g banks in leading cities as of August 8, 


made public by the Board August 13, 
shows decreases for the week of $58,000,- 
-000 in loans and discounts, of $129,000,- 
000 in investments, of $307,000,000 in 
net demand deposits, of $15,000,000 in 
time deposits, of $52,000,000 in Govern- 


‘* ment deposits, of $27,000,000 in borrow- 


' 


ings from Federal reserve banks, and 
of $134,000,000 in balances due to banks. 
Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $94,000,000 below the August 1 
total at all reporting banks, declines of 
oe ped being shown for the New 
York district and of $14,000,000 for the 
Cleveland district. “All other” loans 
and discounts increased $35,000,000 at 
all reporting banks, $33,000,000 in the 
New York district and $7,000,000 in the 
Boston district, and declined $7,000,000 

’ fn the Chicago district. 
Holding of United States Government 
securities declined $83,000,000 at report- 
: ing banks in the New York district, $8,- 
000,000 in the Boston district, $6,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district, and $101,- 


000,000 at all reporting banks. Holdings | 


of other bonds, stocks, and securities 
declined $7,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, $5,000,000 each in the Boston and 

- New York districts and $28,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $307,000,000 below 
the August 1 total, declined $248,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, $22,000,0000 in the Cleveland 
district, $15,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict, $7,000,000 in the Chicago district 
and $8,000,000 in the San Francisco dis- 

* “trict. At the same time balances due 
to other banks (included in most part 


in net demand deposits) declined $134,- | 


000,000 at all reporting banks and $140,- 
000,000 in the New York district. Time 

’ deposits show a decrease of $7,000,000 
for the week at reporting banks in 
the Chicago district and $15,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. All districts par- 
“ticipated in the decrease of $52,000,000 
in Government deposits. 


The principal changes in borrowings | 


from Federal Reserve Banks, which show 
a total reduction of $27,000,000 were de- 
creases of $21,000,000 and $12,000,000, 
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Public Utilities 


|Publicity Activities of Public Utilities 


In Indiana and 


Michigan Investigated 


amined by Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of John C. Mel- 
lett, formerly director of the Indi- 
ana Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, on June 28 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of August 11, re- 
sumed August 13, and concludes as 
follows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of testimony on June 29: 


Q. Take the 1924 meeting, please, on 
page 147, where you state: “As a re- 
sult of this work, the committee begs 
to report.” A. 


report that Indiana newspapers printed 
roughly 26,500 inches of news articles 
and feature stories dealing with the 
utility business in 1923. This total does 


articles, nor does it include local news 
stories, interviews or speeches by the 
jlocal executives based on these articles. 
There was a large number of such loca! 
stories, interviews and speeches.” 

Q. Turn now to page second para- 
graph, beginning “As a result of 
committee’s work.” Please read that 
into the record. A. “As a result of the 
committee’s work for 1924 we have news- 
‘paper clippings amounting to approxi- 
jmately 30,000 inches. That is equiva- 
lent to 188 pages of the Indianapolis 
News without advertising. This esti- 
mate takes no account of the tremen- 
dous amount of publicity obtained by 
the companies themselves.” 
| Q. Turn to page 5 of the 1926 annual 
meeting and read beginning where it 
says “We distributed.” A. “We distrib- 
uted through the press association 55 
| special articles on the utility industry in 
|Indiana. We obtained the 
|by Indiana newspapers of 4,800 separate 
jitems. These items occupied approxi- 
|mately 40,000 inches, which would be 
| 480,000 lines, or about 5,000,000 words.” 
|I wonder if I may say a word in con- 
{nection with this item? 

_Q. Certainly. A. I notice I have men- 
Freee | in several of the reports “items 
|distributed through the press associa- 


| tion.” I used to work for the Associated 





9 
o, 





| tional News Service and I would not 
like for anybody to get the impression 
| that anything I sent to them they took 
willy-nilly. If they thought it was 


used it, and if they did not, they threw 
it out. If I came across anything that 
it occurred to me was a news item, I 


(Reading): “As a re- | 
sult of this work, the committee begs to | 


not include editorials suggested by the | 


the | 


publication | 


| Press, the United Press and the Interna- | 


worth using as a newspaper item, they | 


lof the association become regular adver- 
tisers in the newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the record says: “This view- 
point was asked for by the secretary in 
order to open for him more avenues for 
the publicity matter of public utility in- 
formation.” A. Yes, sir. 


Indirectly Provided 


| Speakers for Schools 


Q. Have you endeavored during year 
term to maintain contact with any of the 
| editors or writers of the State? A. No 
| particular effort at all. 

Q. Have you provided speakers for 
any schools or colleges since you have 
been there? A. Not directly, no, sir. 

Q. Have you indirectly? 
indirectly. 

Q. What speakers of that sort have 
there been? A. Having in mind the fact 
that I was a new man on the job, I was 
put to it to find a way to clear what 





speaking engagements we had, so I have} 


cleared all those through the public 
| speaking committee of the Indiana Elec- 
|tric Light Association, of which I am 
}also secretary and treasurer. 

| Q. To what extent? A. My activity 
in speaking in Indiana was setting 
j about to get engagements for people in 
the utility business for speeches. 

| Q. Tell us if you can what public 
; speaking has been done by representa- 
tives of utilities since you became asso- 
| ciated with this committee? A. I have 
{not the exact figures on the number. I 
know that through my friends, as secre- 
|tary of the public utilities association, 


;and the solicitation of opportunities to! 


make speeches, we probably increased 
|the number very materially, I 
'say 75 to 100 per cent, over the previous 
| year. 

Q. Document 3097 is a letter that you 
|got from a gentleman connected with 
the Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, dated Februlary 1928? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That relates to an item that ap- 
peared in an Indiana paper; does it not? 
|A. I apparenly intended to send 
|Haas a copy of a Fort Wayne editorial 
or other story which I left out. A‘ter- 
| ward, I think, I sent it to him again. This 
, was the article, here. 

Q. In this exhibit we find a copy of a 


9 


|the Midland Utilities Cor~any. under 
|}date of January 7, 1928? Is that not 
true? A. That is right. 


| certain the Angola 


| paper known as 
|Herald? A. That is right. 


Q. On a utility subject; and then the 


A. Perhaps | 


should | 


Mr. | 


letter that you wrote Mr. Gardiner, of ! 


Q. Regarding the attitude taken by a | 


Changes in Status 
of 


| 
| 


ort | Reports Showing Space Obtained in Newspapers Are Ex- | National Banks 


In Week Ending August 10. 


|reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
|Department of the Treasury, for the 
week ending August 10, have just been 
announced by the Bureau: 

Applications to organize approved: 

National Kingsboro Bank of Brooklyn in 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $500,000. Corre- 
spondent: John J. Bennett, jr., 115—94th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, N. Y.; capital, $6,- 
000,000. Correspondent: Elmer Schlesinger, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Normandie National Bank of New 
' York, N. Y.; capital, $2,000,000. Correspond- 
jent: A. E, Lefcourt, care of Lefcourt-Marl- 
boro, Bldg., 1859 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Charters issued: 

The First National Bank of Douglasville, 
|Ga.; capital, $25,000. President, J. R. Hut- 
cheson; cashier, Frederick Latimore. 

The Eastport National Bank, Eastport, 
N. Y.; capital, $50,000. President, William 
H. Chapman; cashier, John A. Daly. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Arizona National Bank of Tucson, 
Ariz.; capital, $100,000. Effective August 4, 
11928. Liquidated agent, Frank M. Utt, Tuc- 
|son, Ariz. Absorbed by The Consolidated 
National Bank of Tucson, No. 4287. 

The First National Bank of Shoshone, 
Idaho; capital, $40,000. Effective June 28, 
1928. Liquidated agent, The First Security 
; Bank of Shoshone, Idaho. Succeeded by The 
| First Security Bank of Shoshone, Idaho. 
The Union National Bank of Johnstown, 
|Pa.; capital, $200,000. Effective July 31, 
1928. Liquidated Commission, J. K. Love, 
John Stenger and Robert C. Hoorle, Johns- 
|town, Pa. Absorbed by The First National 
| Bank of Johnstown, No. 51. 


Branches authorized under act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1927: 

Hudson County National Bank, Jersey 
sity, N. J. Location of branch, vicinity of 
860 Hudson County Boulevard. 

The Melrose National Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Location of branch, vicinity of Morris 
Park and White Plains Avenue, Van Nest 
| District. 
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per men in different towns, but I did 
not get them in that way. 

| Q. Have you employed any of them 
|to interview men from time to time? A. 
I have not. 

Q. Have you made any payments of 
jany sort to newspaper men during the 
time you were there? A. None. 

Q. Document 3103 is a copy of a let- 
ter you wrote to Mr. Mulholland, of the 
| Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
|pany March 30, 1928? A. Yes, sir; right. 

Q. Showing that you had obtained the 
names and addresess of about 75 per 
|cent of the members of luncheon clubs 
jand leading citizens, and you asked for 


Securities 


_—— 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Finance | 


—_ 


Movement to Sell Stock to Employes 


Said to Be Making Rapid Progress ' 


Extensive Growth in Recent 


Years Indicated in Survey of 


389 Industries by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The following transactions of the Bu-! 
[Continued | 


'from them greater efficiency and inter- 
est in the business, or to assist employes 
to acquire an independent source of in- 
come as a resource in their later years. 
In addition to these reasons some com- 
panies, such as public utility corpora- 
tions, have sold stock to employes as 
a means of raising new capital or to 
secure political advantage through the 
wide distribution of their securities. 
In formal stock subscription plans 
which are open to rank and file of the 
workers in an enterprise, the number of 
shares which an individual may purchase 
at one time is usually limited by the 
amount of his salary or wages. In some 
cases there is an absolute limitation on 
the number of shares an employe may 
own, but in others, while there is such 


{is no limit on the total holdings of an 
| employe. 

There is no uniformity in practice in 
|the type of security sold. Either pre- 
jferred or common stock, bonds, or spe- 
|cial employes’ stock may be sold, while 
some companies have offered one kind of 
|security to their employes at one time 
jand a different kind at another time. 
Common stock has been most often sold, 
in many cases because the companies 
have had only one class of stock for sale. 
| Since the war, however, many companies 
in putting out new issues, have issued 
preferred stock in order to make the in- 
vestment more attractive and have given 
their employes the opportunity to sub- 
scribe for it. 

Some companies, also, which have both 
| preferred and common stock have offered 
only the preferred to their employes as 
| being a more suitable investment for 
j them. 
visited were found to have sold or to be 
selling bonds, notes, or other obligations 
ito their employes. In a few instances 
; Special employes’ stock is issued which 
{has no market outside of the company. 
|This stock has been considered to have 
the advantage of curtailing a possible 





{tendency on the part of the employes to | 


speculate with negotiable securities. 

| The opportunities to purcnase stock is 
| limited by some companies to those hold- 
| ing managerial or important positions 
or to those earning: more than a stated 
amount a year, but in the majority of 
cases cited in the report the purchase 
plan is open to the rank and filed of the 
employes, although frequently there is 
some restriction on this right, such as 
the requirement of a minimum length 
;of service. Even in those plans which 


;a limitation on any one allotment, there | 


Fourteen companies only of those | 


from Page 1.} 


will gained by such a guaranty, but | 
others have tried and abandoned this | 
plan either because of the expense or be- 
cause they believe that protecting the } 
employe against risk in a falling market 
is unsound economics 


Chance to Buy Stock 
|Advantageous to Employes 


The opportunity to buy negotiable se- 
curities, particularly those which are 
listed, is frequently of advantage to the 
employes from the fact that such se- 
curities are not ordinarily available for 
ipurchase, or because they are sold by 
the company on favorable terms or other 
financial assistance is granted. The plans 
lalso offer a certain incentive to saving 
which otherwise might be lacking. 

On the other hand, in many instances 
ithese securities could be bought in the 
lopen market and banks and brokers will | 
often loan the money necessary for their 
|purchase, with the stock as security, and 
|will arrange for liquidation of the debt } 
lover a period of time. Selling stocks to | 
employes nearly always involves some | 
cost to the company, however, and in re- | 
turn a company usually hopes to secure 
la more permanent and efficient labor 
|force, as well as one which has helped | 
to protect itself against the ordinary 
lemergencies of employment. 
| Theoretically the participation by em- 
ployes in ownership of the company stock 
should make the labor force more stable, ! 
less likely to participate in labor trou- | 
‘bles, and more interested in the pros- 
perity of the company. As a matter of | 
fact, as a general rule even though the | 
stock is offered to the rank and file of | 
ithe emploes it is usually only the more | 
stable element to whom the plan ap- 
peals. It has been the general experi- | 
ence of the companies reporting in the | 
present study that employes who pur- 
chase stock are largely a selected group | 
and that there is little or no effect as a | 
result of the plan on their personnel | 
problems. | 

It is considered possibie that in con- | 
nection with plans where the payments | 
are deferred or where there is payment 
lof extra dividends or bonuses as a 
special incentive to hold the stock there 
may be an appreciable effect on the 
turnover, although generally the stock 
holdings are not large enough to have 
‘any great influence on an employe if a 
lmore desirable opportunity for employ- 
‘ment presents itself. The measurement 
of the effect of the plan on labor dis- 
‘putes is also difficult, as the more com- 
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U. S. Treastatry 
Statemer t 


August 10. 


Made Public August) 13, 1928. 


Customs receipts 


| Public debt receipts. .... 


| General expenditures... 
| Interest on public de bt.. 
| Refunds of receipts... 
| Panama Canal 
| Operati 
Adjusted service ce ttifi- 
| Civil service retire:nent 


| Investment of trust funds 


Public 


Receipts. 
$1,988,848.91 


$690,442.52 


2,019,603.67 
429,587.61 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous: In- 

ternal reverme., 

Miscellancous recei pts... 

5,128,483.01 
754,750.00 
328,340,342.49 


%34,223,575.50 


$8,712,693.34 
198,991.4" 
867,689.53 
125,522.77 


Total ordinary rec eipts 


Balance previous d:ty... 


Expend itures. 


al. ac- 


ons In speci 


counts 86,011.93 


cate fund 80,639.97 


fund 66,940.20 


1,093,786.61 
Totnl ordinary exjpen- 
ditures . 
debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 
dinary receipts .... 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures ... 
Balance today 


3,108,350.00 


952,845.38 
318,930,154.32 


‘maeersiaeiancndians 
oe " 334,223,575.50 
; | gures, togeth 

with the comparative #.nalysis of redeiges 
and expeiiditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Are you. going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable: value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords ‘advantages equivalent 
to a persomal bank account with 
a large swumber of banks 
throughoutsthe world. 


If you conitemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
u; it fulty describes an ETC 
tter of Credit, how it is ob 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send forea copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


jthe names of other luneheon clubs and 


publicity director of the Midland Utilities 
citizens in various towns? A. That is 


|Company replied January 19, 1928, on 
that subject? A. That is right. right, sir. 
Q. In which he says he regards the @. You say it will help your plans for 
| that. | Printing of this editorial as = oa = a your own direct audience very 
Q. Between July and D ne | speaks of the friendly attitude of the|}much? A. That is right. 
it is reported that 219 talks to an agene, | eaitor? A. Yes. I was questioning the/ Q. Was that to add to your mailing | 


gate audience of 40,810 were made, mak- | editor’s friendliness. list? A. That is right. 


respectively, in the Chicago and New 

York districts, and an increase of $9,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district. 
The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities 
of all reporting member banks in 
each Federal Reserve District as of 
the close of business August 8, will 


would send it out to them, and as I said, 
if they thought it was worth using as a 
news item, they would use it, otherwise | 
they would not. It is fair for me to say | 


—_ ane eT to may the num-|prehensive plans have been put in effect | 
er of shares which an employe may pur- | j nonunion plants, since organized i 
chase at one time is frequently limited abel tone Siiniatently opposed stock | Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N.Y, 
| by the amount of his wages, and in cases | ownership by employes. | Déstrict Representatives 

when an offering of stock is oversub-| Measurement of the effect of the Philaalelphia Baltimore 
scribed it is usual for those whose sub-| Jans in increasing thrift is more nearly | Atlanta Chicago Sia Bane 
scriptions are smallest to receive the full possible, however, and many of the com- | necisce 
amount and the others to share in in-|nanies report improvement in this re- | PARIS 
verse ratio to the amount of their sub- spect on the part of their employes. The | 


LONDON MEXICO CITY 


Q. Document 3105 is a leter from Mr. 


ee 


é 


a 


s 


be found at the bottom of this page. 


: Change in Procedure 


Of Federal Courts Urged | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sideration in the Senate. It ought to 


commend itself to the sound judgment | 
of .every lawyer in both branches of | 


Congress. 
“The provisions of the proposed law 
are perfectly clear. i 


enactment of this legislation, cannot ex- 


plain away the intention of Congress | 


even if they are so disposed. 
“The new law would stop such judges 
from expressing these personal opinions. 


It would reuire every trial judge in aj 
upon reuest of either | 


Federal court, 
party, to deliver his declarations of law 
in writing and, except in States which 
permit a different procedure in their 
courts, to deliver the charge to the jury 


after the testimony has been introduced | 
and before the counsel make their argu- | 


ents in the case.” 
The full text of Senate Lill 1094 fol- 
lows: 


™m 


ing a total for the year of 331 talks to | Q. . And in dealing with that subject 


The purpose is so} 
apparent that Federal courts, after the | 


an aggregate of 89,000 people. Is that 
an accurate statement of the activities 
of that particular bureau? A. I judge 
so, if it is made there, sir. I do not re- 
| call the statement. 

o. 4 have not had much chance to 
look at this. Part of the money that is 
received by this association comes from 
the National Electric Light Association: 
| does it not? A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. About a $1,000 a year? A. That 
is usually the amount; yes, sir. 

William Stokes, director of the Indiana 
| Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
|; tion, was called as a 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Direct Examination by Mr. Healy: 





records of the association. I was not 
interested in them particularly. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. McDermott when 
he was out there that you destroyed all 
of the old records of the association that 
j you found? A. No; I do not think so. 
I destroyed a lot of stuff that I did 
not think was of any importance. 


_Q. When you came into the associa- | 
tion, came into this work, what did you|ing that in view of the continued atti- | 
do with the old record of the association? |tude of the Indianapolis News over a/| 
A. I do not remember seeing many old period of several years, you were not | 


|the publicity director thought it worth 
{while to mention to you that his com- 
| pany advertised in both papers? A. Yes. 
You wrote Mr. Haas, of the South- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, 
| January 27, 1928? A. Yes. 
| Q. Enclosing an editorial, and you in- 
|quire about the usual attitude of that 
! paper? A. Right, as a matter of my 
education, being new on the job. 
| Q. December 14, Mr. Nicholl, of the 
| Union Traction Company, wrote you a 
\letter which is now part of our exhibit 
'3100. This letter advises you that the 
'Central Electric Railway Association is 


witness and being! planning an advertising campaign, and | 


lasks for rates in Indianapolis? Is that 
ltrue? A, Right. 


Q. You replied December 15, 1927, say- 


{sending the rates for that paper? A 
| Right. 

Q. On the theory that it would not be 
| 1 business to aid and abet the 


|very go00c 
fenemy? A. That is right. 


| Asked for Names 


| 
| 
| 


| Of Correspondents 


;of the Norris plan for the solution of 
the Muscle Shoals problem as prepared 
| by Judge Davis? Is that right? A. This 
|is my stuff, is it not? 

; Q. Yes. A. Yes; that is part of that 
'genera! exhibit. 

Q. What distribution of that matter 
{did you make that came from Major 
| Richardson? A. I guess those are my 
|girl’s notations—to the utility companies 
of the State. 
| Q. Has your committee or you or your 
| Sea 
| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.1 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 13.—The Federal Re- 
‘serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 

| In pursuance of the provision of Section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
{the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


| Richardson to you, enclosing an analysis | 


scription. 


purely cash basis or credit may be ex- 
tended over a period of months or years 
Installment purchases are arranged often 
according to the requirements of the in- 
dividual employes. The installment 
period varies among the different compa- 
nies from a few months to several years 
but the plan most frequently followed 
provides for a 10 per cent initial pay- 
ment and 10 months to pay the balance. 

Several companies arrange with out- 
side agencies to finance the deferred pay- 
ments or in a few instances one of the 
employes’ organizations, such as the mu- 
tual benefit association or the savings 
and loan fund, handles the accounts. 
Investment funds are maintained by some 
companies, to which the employes contrib- 
ute each payday. These subscriptions are 
invested in stock or bonds of the com- 
pany. The amount deposited in such a 
fund may usually be withdrawn by the 
employes at stated intervals either in 
cash or in shares of stock. 


Various Methods Used 
To Induce Purchases 





|ing employes to purchase stock. Active 


| corporation. ‘ is 1 
|recognized there is little possibility that 


Various methods are followed in induc- | 


average holdings of the employes are, 


‘smallest, large enough to amount to a 
|worth-while degree of saving. 


Stock may be sold to employes on @/oven jn those plants in which they are | 


| The benefits to employers in securing | 


capital have been such as to show a 
|balance in favor of the company no mat- 
ter what the apparent outlay. 


One-Third of Employes 
‘Usually Participate 


purchase stock is estimated from_ the 
| one-third. : 
Participation by the employes in the | 
management of the company as a resuit 
lof the stock ownership is seldom found. 


jstock for sale do not mention the right 
lof the stockholder to vote or otherwise 
iparticipate in the management of the 
Even where this right is 


the employes would unite to secure sub- 
stantial representation on the board of 
directors. 

In many of the large corporations in 


|which the employes collectively own a 





| 


The number of employes who take ad- || 


vantage of the opportunity given them to | 


available information to average about | 


| 


| 
‘In general the companies in offering | 


a Tenner: 


| The Representative 
Business Publication 


of the Warehousing Industry 


For all who are interested in or 
identified with public warehousing. 
STORAGE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
A publication for the sales and | 
traffic departments of all nationally 
distributed products. 





| 
| 


Q. What was the nature of it? A. I! 
do not remember now—ol 
copies of publicity 
things like that. 


Q. _ Copies of letters sent out? 


Be it enacted, etc., 

That hereafter in any cause pending 
in any United States court, triable by | 
jury, in which the jury has been im- 
paneled to try the issue of facts, it shall 
be reversible error for the judge presid- | 
ing in said court to expres shis personal 

- opinion as to the credibility of witnesses 
or the weight of testimony involved in 
said issue: Provided, that nothing herein 
‘contained shall prevent the court direct- 
‘ing a verdict when the same may be re- 
quired or permitted as a matter of law. 

Sec. 2. The judge of the court on the 
issue of law involved in said cause shall 

** be required to deliver his charge to the 
+- jury after the introduction of testimony 


D Q. Document 3101 is a copy of a let-|in the New York market at noon today for 
old bills and old| ter which you wrote to Mr. Ben Law- jcable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
material sent out, and! rence, of the Indianapolis Star, on Feb-!rencies are shown below: 

| rurary 17, 1928; is it not? A. It is. a 
‘ ! A.| Q. In which you asked for the names | {“*OPS: st: 

No; I do not think we destoryed any | and addresses of its correspondents fn | Ones eee 
letters. i Indiana, and asked permission to write Rulvatib ye 

Q. Do you think that Mr. Mellett’s|to them and say that the Star had no} Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 
correspondence files are intact? A. || bjection to your association employing | Denmark (krone) 
would not say that. I am not sure | them to get information or rendering! England (pound sterling) 
about it. any reasonable service that would not| Finland .(markka) 

Q. Did you or anybody else that voy | be out of accord with the wishes of the | France (franc) .... 
know of destroy any of the letters’ or | Paper? A. Right. feet ee 
copies of letters which Mr. Mellett had} Q. And you call attention to the fact Honea (oeanes 
se while he was director? A. Not|that there would be occasions when you Italy (lira) 
that I know of. would like to have certain men seen and i 
Q. Were there any financial records | interviewed? A. That is right. 


Subscription price $3.00 per 
(12 issues). 


Annual Warehouse Directery issue 
(January edition). When bought sep- 
arately $5.00 per copy. 


Distribution & Warehousing 
249 W. 39th St. New York City 


publicity campaigns are often carried on| large amount of stock they are so scat- 
but many companies carefully guard tered that to get a block vote of employes | 
against pressure on the employe to buy, is practically an impossibility. In some | 
and if common stock is being sold he is|cases, however, the companies recognize | 
| warned that the company does not guat-|the right of the employes to participate | 
antee a return on the investment. In-|jn the management and _ provide for | 

| 

| 


year 


14.0860 
13.9065 
.7202 
2.9621 
26.6947 
485.3675 | 
2.5170 
3.9063 
23.8114 
1.2947 
17.4258 
5.2302 
40.0945 
26.6943 


ducements of a financial nature which| yepresentation proportionate to the num- 
are offered by different companies in-|her of shares held by the employes as a 
clude sale of stock at less than the mar-| group. 

ket price or if the stock is put out at) The number of stockholders and the 
par employes get a percentage off.| number of shares owned, however, is a 
Bonuses or other extra payments which| different matter. Even though a majority | 
reduce the final cost to the employe may} of the employes of a company may be} 
also be offered. These bonuses are usU-| stockholders the proportion of stock} 
ally given as an inducement to the em-| which they own is small in most in- 
ployes to stay with the company and t0/ctances. A study of the plans of 20 com- | 
hold their stock. panies which have well-worked-out stock | 














eae shat 


' Netherlands bee 
| Norway (krone) 


.and before the argument of counsel and 
where requested by either party said 
oe shall be reduced to writing: Pro- 
Vided, however, that in United States 


courts sitting in States in which the law | 


permits the trial judge to deliver his 
_ charge after argument of counsel, such 
rocedure and practice may be followed 


z by the trial judges in United States 


» 


‘ 


~~ Investments—total 


‘ 


\geNumber of re 


courts sitting in such States: Provided 
further, that instructions may be re- 
: peated or amplified by the trial judge at 
, any time before verdict, when he feels 
_ the ends of justice will be served thereby. 


Additional financial news 
will be found on Page 6. 


| destroyed? A. I do not think so. 
Says No Payments 
Made to Teachers or Writers 


Q. Do you know about how much 
money has been spent since you came 
there the first of October, 1927, by this 
association? A. Until the present time 
July 1? ; 

¢ = About $12,000, I imagine. 

a ave you made any ym 
writers ? . ee 

_ any men connected with colleges? 
A. No. Do you mean men connected with 
college? 

Q.. Yes. A. No, sir. 

Q. At the meeting of January, 1928, 
you received the approval of the Board 
of Governors to use all legitimate ef- 
forts in an attempt to have the members 





| Q. Suggesting that the representa- 
ltives of the Star could serve you and 
lthe Star at the same time? A. That 
lis right. 
| Q. And concluding by asking him i 
| there was any objection to it? A. Ther 
| Was. 
| Q. Saying that if there was, you 
would come and try to talk him out of it. 
| There was objection to it? 
| get the list. 
| .Q. Did you hear from Mr. Lawrence? 
| A. Mr. Lawrence told me at the club, 
| and I think he wrote me a note, say- 
jing: “Dear Bill: As much as I like 
you, you are asking too much.” I did 
not get the list. 

Q. So this plan that is outlined here 
has never been acted upon? A. Oh, I 
have got the names of a lot of newspa- 


f 
e 


A. I did not | 


11.2115 
4.5679 
6114 
16.6896 
26.7658 
19.2497 
1.7600 
49.9310 
65.0678 
46.9000 
46.8750 
36.2283 
44.9966 
55.9583 
100.0325 
99.9562 
47.5166 
95.9005 
11.9420 
12.0742 
102.5790 
97.0900 
5.9 


od 


Poland (zioty) 

| Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pescta) 

| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canad.. (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

| Urueuay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made Public by the 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total $2 


‘Loans and discounts—total ? 


*<‘Becured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
_All other loans and discounts 


Federal Reserve Board August 13 


Total 
2,262,204 


» 1928, as 


Phila. 
$1,256,453 


Boston 
$1,544,522 


New York 
$8,423,329 


om 


$ 
5,802,502 - 


1,093,608 6,115,753 850,082 


10,436 
417,717 
665,455 


450,914 


136,645 
6,632,629 
9,033,228 
6,459 


2,307,576 406,371 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank .. 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government’ deposits 
pue from banks 

ue to banks ...... ‘ - 
Borrowings from F, R. Bk.—total .. 


1 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ........ 


RECO eas Pz 
porting banks .... 


1,657 


1,094,364 
1,213,212 
747,110 
66,230 
5,576,167 
1,697,854 
39,742 
118,709 
1,148,607 
288,243 
159,775 
128,468 
78 


129 


2,537 
283,834 
77,295 
13,627 
715,583 
306,260 


170,595 
280,319 
100,000 

18,285 
886,551 
489,998 


2,940,158 
3,519 


7 
244,53 

2,879 

6,898 


3,049.6 
827,297 


at Close of Business 


Rich. 
$675,304 


August 8, 1928 


Cleve. 


2,205,732 


Atlanta 
$643,464 


Chicago 


1,465,026 513,730 503,151 2,414,651 


3,248 
184,213 
326,269 


161,574 


4,235 
132,220 
366,696 


140,313 


12,928 
659,161 
792,937 
740,706 


19,861 
1,054,705 
1,340,085 

891,464 


21¢ 
58 


325,56 
415,145 
125,176 


2,950 
3,624 
,280 
664 
54,049 


382,973 
508,491 
258,199 
40,183 
1,821,418 
1,256,407 
24,895 
214,639 
488,004 
136,819 


69,229 
71,084 
39,946 
10,501 
316,296 


237,858 
11,550 
66,940 
95,606 
48,783 


85,656 
208,441 
69,962 


8,066 
11,292 
16,774 

64 


110,869 
25,950 


92 


41,545 12,280 
36,503 


31 


11 


St. Louis 
$3,306,115 $717,699 $367,998 $686,035 


507,967 


7,642 


j, 


36,768 


25,395 


(Thousands of Dollars). 


Dallas 
$460,561 


Minn. Kans. ty. San Fran. 


$1,974,992 
232,407 


445,073 336,530 


2,301 
74,701 


3,011 
126,142 
315,920 
240,962 


3,681 
88,502 
244,347 
124,031 


824 
650,46 


115,281 
125,681 
53,314 
11,475 
502,685 
174,487 
4,463 
116,872 
238,192 
17,538 


86,184 
37,847 
32,277 
9,187 
283,489 
129,660 
7,489 


353,684 
296,784 
115,113 
21,814 
805,118 
,011,769 
13,810 
139,076 
200,570 


6,020 
208,263 
128,771 

2,658 

48,245 
82,571 
10,266 
4,790 
5,476 


24 


,373 9,909 
7,629 
29 64 


Although cancellation of contracts is 
permitted in most cases without ques- 


ition, the employe is seldom permitted to! hloyes amounts to only 4% per cent of | 


sell or transfer his subscription himself, 
this provision being enforced in order to 
prevent speculation on the part of the 
employe. There is usually some penalty 
for cancellation. The money the employe 
has paid in for his stock is ordinarily 


refunded, but if interest is paid it may} 


be at a lower rate. 

Restrictions are placed on resale of 
stock by some companies where the stock 
has been sold to employes for some defi- 


nite purpose, such as the improvement | 


of industrial relations; but, in general, 
companies put no restrictions on the re- 
sale of listed securities and few of them 
make any provisions for repurchase. 
Special employes’ stock which has no 
market outside the company and is sold 


to the employes for the definite purpose | 
of securing their interest and cooperation , 


is always repurchased by the company 
and in close corporations there is a pro- 
vision that stock must be offered first 
to the company before outsiders are 
given a chance to buy. 

One of the important factors in the 
|suecess or failure of a plan of stock 
participation is the influence of the stoek 
market. Thus, while in some instances 
employes have kept their holdings in 
spite of their greatly increased value, 
most of the companies have had the 
experience of having their employes sell 
and take their profits as the price of 
the stock advanced. 

When, on the other hand, the price 
of stock goes down the companies may 
feel forced to repurchase it, for if they 
fail to do this the good will gained 
through the plan will be lost. The re- 
purchase agreements which add an ele- 
ment of security to the employe’s in- 
vestments are believed by some compa- 
nies to be worth the cost in the gocd 


;ownership schemes shows that the aver- | 


age aggregate ownership by the em- 


|the total stock issue, while among some 


of these companies the majority of the | 


;stock thus owned was in the hands of 


persons in the technical, sales, and ex- | 


|ecutive positions. 


|though the effect of the stock-participa- 
‘tion plans has been favorable to the pro- 


It seems evident, therefore, that even | 


}motion of thrift on the part of the em-'! 


ployes and has resulted in a consider- 
able degree of saving, no direct result in 
increased participation by the employes 
in the management or control of the 
companies can be expected. 


| Senbseard Air Line Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $571,000 
}of 6 per cent first and consolidated mort- 
gage gold bonds to _ reimburse its 
jtreasury for expenditures made in re- 
|tiring equipment trust obligations. The 
carrier also desires permission to pledge 
the bonds as collateral for short-term 
notes. 
made public August 13 in Finance Docket 
No. 7086. 


Miller Train Control 
Capital Stock 


Co-license Gen’l Railway Sig. 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Chas. C. Conover & Co. 


141 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Rector 2536 





The Seaboard’s application was |. 


| 


Great Business 


Just as de luxe railroad 
trains are planned to 
save business hours so 
our sailings to Eurepe 
are arranged to offer 
swift convenience. 


Leaving New York on 
Friday or Saturday, a 
week-end at sea elimi- 
nates the loss of a major 
portion of the business 
week. London or Paris 
appointments may be 
made for the following 
week-end. 


Accommodations to suit 
every purse and plan. 


i Weekly sailidgs 


@ 


WHITE JTAR 


REDJTAR GENE - ATLANTIC TE 


MyeRNATIONSE =6WERCANING MARINE 


COMPARY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or 
authorized st ip agents, 
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Municipal Bonds 


Directors May Not Repay Themselves 
From Assets of Insolvent Corporation 


Unsecuired Loans 
Do Not Create Lien 


Bonds Held. by Company Were 
Not Impressed With 
Special Claim 
R. C. JACKMAN, A-PPELLANT, V. CECIL 

NewsolD, RECEMVER OF THE A. R. 

Young CONSTRWCTION COMPANY, A 

CorPORATION, APPELLEE. No. 7984, 

Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE) 

EIGHTH CIRCUTT. ; 

The receiver of «a corporation brought 
an action in equity to compel a director 
of the corporation, appellant herein, to 
account for and to deliver to him, as_re- 
ceiver, certain bonds in his_ possession, 
or. as an alternative relief, obtain 
judgment for the reasonable value of the 
bonds. The lower court gave judgment | 
for the receiver, and in its opinion herein 
the apellate court affirmed this judgment. 

After the corporation ceased doing! 
business and action had been taken to 
dispose of all its assets and wind up its} 
affairs, certain municipal bonds cwned 
by the corporation, 


including those in con- 
troversy, were transferred to four 


a 


of its 
directors, by their own vote, to satisfy 
the unsecured imdebtedness of the corpo- 
ration to them. 

Following such transfer, there re-| 
mained insufficiant assets to pay the 
debts due general creditors. The master 
and lower court found that the corpora- 
tion was failing at the time of this trans- 
fer, and was insolvent or practically so. 


Directors May Not Take 
Assets to Settle Debt 

The appellate court, in its opinion, held 
that where a corporazion 1s. insolvent in| 
fact, or so nearly so that insolvency is 
practically certain, director creditors | 
should not be permitted to appropriate 
assots of the corporation to pay a past) 
unsecured indebtedness to the prejudice 
of other general creditors. 

It therefore held that the receiver 
should be allowed to recover the bonds 
transferred to the director against whom | 
suit was breught. or the value thereof, 
unless an equitable lien in favor of the 
director as to the proceeds of the bonds ; 
existed. ; 

Fhe court also found that no equitable 
lien upon the bonds or upon their pro-| 
ceeds existed, since there was no agree-| 
ment, either express or implied, that an 
equitable lien on the bonds or their pro-| 
ceeds was given at the time of the ad- 
vance made by the director to the corpo- 
ration. A mere expectation that a debt 
will be paid out of some particular fund | 
when the fund arises does not establish | 
an equitable lien upon the fund, it was} 
stated. 

Appeal from the District Court for the| 
District of Kansas. 

Justin D. Bowersock (C. A. Smart and | 
A. L. Hunt with him on the brief) for 
appellant; Charles M. Miller for appellee. 

Before Circuit Judges Lewis and Ken- 
yon, and District Judge Kennedy. 


> 


L. | 


| hands, together k 
| thereafter to be issued by the City of 
; Miami, were to be retained by him as col- 


| October 


180, 


specific contract or agreement between 
the Construction Company and the direc- 
tors that they should be paid in Miami 
bonds or out of any particulay fund that 
might accrue to said Construction Com- 
pany. 

July 2, 1920, the Construction Com-| 
pany being in further need of money to 
carry on its business-made a written con-| 
tract with the appellant whereby he 
agreed to furnish to the Construction | 
Company $75,000 at the rate of $10,000 
per week, he to receive notes bearing 10 
per cent interest and a commission of 
2% per cent upon the moneys advanced. | 
$20,000 of the Miami bonds then in his 
with all other bonds 


——+ 





lateral security for the money to be ad- 
vanced by him in the future. Under this! 
agreement he advanced $76,000, which on! 
the 28th day of April, 1921, amounted 
with interest and commissions to $83,- 
806.10, and he held at that time as col-| 
lateral security to such loan bonds of the; 
City of Miami of the face value of $205,-| 
013.09. 


Company Unable 
To Continue Work 


The Road District in Johnson County, 
Arkansas, which was the seat of the 
other work, found itself unable to go on 
with the work and that contract was only) 
about one-third completed. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Construction Company on the 14th 


{day of October, 1920, Mr. Young, presi- 


dent of the company, was instructed to) 
sell the company’s property and equip-| 
ment in Johnson City, Arkansas, and ar-} 
rangement was made at the same time to 
sell the machinery of the company at 


| Miami, Oklahoma, to said Young, he to 


Payment Prejudiced 


General Creditors 


‘Remaining Property of 


Con- 
cerm Inadequate to 


Pay Debts. 


as to the right of appellant to hold Miami 
bonds or the proceeds thereof as payment 
for his unsecured loans to the Construc- 
tion Company. While the exact time 
these loans were made does not appear 
in the record, it was prior to July 2, 1920. 
The master found as follows: 

“On April 28, 1921, the A. R. Young 
Construction Company being in a failing 
condition and _ having ceased to do busi- 
ness and no longer a going concern but 
being in process of liquidation the officers 
and directors thereof including these de- 
fendants held such relations to 
general creditors of said corporation that 
they could not legally give a preference 
to themselves as they did by paying 
themselves im the bonds of the City of 
Miami, Oklahoma, and the acts of the di- 
rectors in so distributing such bonds of 
the company to themselves in the pay- 
ment of debts due them are void as 
against the rights of all other general 
creditors of the corporation.” 

It is apparent from this record that ai 
the time of the arrangement made by the 
directors on April 28, 1921, to satisfy 
their unsecured indebtedness the Con- 
struction Company if not entirely insolv- 
ent was SO near it that the difference is 
not discernible. The master found: 

“At all times after the meeting of its 
Board of Directors on October 14, 1920, 
said A, R. Young Construction Company 
was in proces sof liquidation. It took no 


«all the! 


parently lost interest in its further man- 
agement, as appears from the _allega- 
tions of appellant's petition in the 
State court for a receiver, hereinbefore 
set out. 

The law applicable to this situation 
is not difficult. It is merely common 
sense and common honmsty applied in 
the interest of fair dealing. In the 
vigorous opinion of Judge Philips in 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Cot- 
ton Exchange Real Estate Co., 70 Fed. 
155, 161, he said: “A sound public 
policy, in amy judgment, demands that 
when a business corporation has reached 
a point in its affairs when its directors 
know that it cannot pay its debts, and, 
for the lack of sustenance, cannot longer 
do business, or cannot ‘act up to the 
design of its creation, it is then, to all 
intents and _ purposes, insolvent. | 

“In such conjuncture its directors | 





ought not to be permitted to take ad- 
|vantage of their position as managing 
oficers to appropriate its remnaining| 
assets to the payment of their unsecured 
debts, to the exclusion of other unse- 
cured creditors. Until overruled in this 
jjudgment, I shall continue to so ad- 





jminister the law.” This court in Stuart | 
vy. Larson et al., 298 Fed, 223, reviewed | 
|the authorities and indorsed this lan-| 
guage of Judge Philips. 
| In Sutton Manufacturing Co. v. Hutch- | 
inson, 638 Fed. 496 (opinion written by | 
Justice Harlan as Circuit Justice), it is | 
jsaid: “Of course, in cases of that kind, | 
ja court of equity will closely serutinize | 
| the transaction, and, in a contest be- | 
jtween general creditors and a director 
jor managing officer who takes a mortt- 
|gage upon its property, will thold the 
\latter to clear proof that the mortgage | 
|was executed in good faith, and was not} 
'a device to enable him to obtain an ad-! 
vantage for himself over those _inter-| 
jested in the distribution of the mort- 
lgagor’s property.” See also American} 
Exch, Nat. Bank of New York City v.! 

| 





Ward et al., 111 Fed. 782; Wyman v. 
Bowman et al., 127 Fed. 257; Thomas v, 
Brownville & C. R. R. Co, 109 U. s.| 
522; Railway Co. v. Ham, 114 U. S. 587; 
|Richardson’s Executor vy. Green, 1% 


33 U.; 
S. 30; Taylor vy. Mitchell (Minn.), 83 N.} 


assume the pay roll of the company. Thus) new contracts, entered upon no new busi-|W, 418; Wéilliams y, Turner et al., 88 
the Construction Company commenced! ness. It Was no longer a going concern,|N, W, 668. 


the process of winding up its affairs. At 
1921, where appellant was again elected 
a director, the 
taken: 

“It was moved that the directors of 
the company proceed to sell and dispose 
of all assets of the company, pay its obli- 
gations as far as posisble and wind up 
the affairs of the company, and when all 
business matters of the company are dis- 
posed of to proceed io dissolve the cor- 
poration.” | 

No new contracts had been taken by 
the Construction Company subsequent to 


following action was 


and its officers were engaged in closing 


tion of the company.” 


Also: “I find that on the 28th day of 
April, 1921, said company was in a fail- 
ing condition, 
and was in process of ilquidation with 
the purpose of immediate dissolution.” 

After January 17, 1921, under 


the business of the Construction Com- 
pany was In process of liquidation. If it 
was a going concern after that time its 
only going was toward bankruptcy. It 
never in fact had any substantial work- 


the action of the Board of Directors of ing capital, and was, as Director Easterly 


14, 1920. 


On the 23d day of testified, 


doing business “on a_ shoe- 


April, 1921, the Board of Directors re-| string.” 


ceived a bid from William Dockum for 
$100,000 of Miami bonds at a flat rate of 
This bid was rejected. 


unsecured promissory notes. 

At this time a large amount of general, 
| debts, outside of those owing to the di- 
rectors, had accumulated against the 
company. Suits had been brought and 


Apparently its only source of revenue 
was the Miami paving job. The I 2d 


April 26,| District work in Arkansas was not pro- 
1921, four of the directors, including ap- ductive of financial results. 
pellant, made written proposals to the holders by the resolution of January 17,\corporation is solvent.” 
Construction Company that they would 1921, had recognized the failing condition | We pass to the question of whether 
|accept Miami bonds at 80 cents on the of the company. Jackman’s petition for|appellant had an equitable liem on the 
dollar in payment of the money thereto-|eceiver in the latter part of 1921 refers|Miami bonds or their proceeds for the 
fore loaned to the company evidenced by to the company’s danger of insolvency.!loans or advancements m 

Appellant imsists that the corporation | July 2, 1920. 


The 


stock- 


was not in an insolvent condition on 
April 28, 1921, and sets forth a statement 


|showing a paper solvency, which includes| 


as assets anticipated profits, a doubtful 


had ceased all business, | 


the | 
resolution adopied by the stockholders | 


| 
| 
the stockholders’ meeting of January 17, up its affairs with a view to the dissolu-| Situatioze in Case at Bar | 
| 


Said to Be Aggravated 


| In this case the situation is more ag-| 
lgravated than in many of the foregoing 
cases in that liquidation of this cor- 
jporation had _ been voted in January, | 
1921, and these directors were charged 
with carrying out the liquidation as 
agents of the stockholders. The rule as 
to this is stated in 14A Corpus Juris, | 
page 1148, section 3801, as follows: | 

“Notwithstanding the rule which per: | 
mits preferences to be made by a cor: | 
poration, after proceedings for dissolu- 
tion have been instituted the corporation | 
|has no power to make payments to) 
certain creditors in preference to others, | 
or to otherwise make such preferences, 
nor can a_ preference be made under 
these circumstances, even though the! 


ade prior to 
On this subject the mas- 
lter found that no agreement existed be-, 
jtween the Construction Company and 
ithe directors that they should be paid 
jout of these bonds or out of any par- 


AUTHORIZED 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


5 nies 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


(COURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Cases Arising Under 

4 Laws of United States: Federal Questions: Sufficiency of Complaint.— 
Where complaint, showing no diversity of citizenship, asserts that plaintiff 
has been deprived of property without due process of law and has been 
denied equal protection of law in that defendant municipality has assessed 
four-fifths of cost of relief sewer installed in certain district upon two-fifths 
of area of district; and that plaintiff's property is located in this area; 
and that the reason given for such assessment is that remaining area will 
need other sewers, and thus cost to all owners of property in district will 
be equalized, held: On its face, complaint, in alleging a classification 
that may be arbitrary and unequal and which may amount to deprivation 
of constitutional rights, assuming the allegations of complaint to be true, 
sufficiently states a cause of action raising a Federal question such as to 
give a Federal District Court jurisdiction of the cause.—Adam Schumann 
Associates, Inc, v. City of New York. (District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1494, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


(ouRTS: United States Courts: 


Jurisdiction: Constitutional Question’s: 
A 


Cases of Local Interest.——Where, by complaint filed in Federal court, 
constitutional rights of plaintiff are brought into question, the Federal court 
otherwise having jurisdiction of the cause and its forum being sought by 
plaintiff, held: Right of plaintiff to choose Federal court, where there is 
choice, cannot be denied merely because the cause is one of local interest.— 
Adam Schumann Associates, Inc., v. City of New York. (District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1494, Col. 1 (Volume 
III.) 


CoRPOR ATIONS: 


Insolvency and Receivers: Preferences to Directors: 
A 


Unsecured Indebtedness.—Where, after corporation ceased doing busi- 
ness and action had been taken to dispose of all its assets and wind up its 
affairs, municipal bonds owned by corporation were transferred to four 
of its directors, by their own vote, to satisfy unsecured indebtedness of 
corporation to them; and thereafter there remained insufficient assets to pay 
debts due general creditors, held: Receiver of corporation, later appointed, 
allowed to recover bonds or value thereof transferred to director in action 
in equity against him, since, where corporation is insolvent in fact, or so 
nearly so that insolvency is practically certain, director creditors should 
not be permitted to appropriate assets of corporation to pay unsecured in- 
debtedness to prejudice of other general creditors.—Jackman v. Newbold, 
Receiver. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1498, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


IENS: Equitable Liens: Agreement to Charge Fund: Intention.— 
4 Where director advanced funds to carry on work of corporation, un- 
secured note being given by corporation; and certain municipal bonds owned 
by corporation were the chief, if not the only, source of its revenue; but, 
though it was expected that, the loan would be paid out of proceeds of 
bonds, there was no agreement, expressed or implied, so to do, held: Di- 
rector did not have an equitable lien on bonds or their proceeds for loan or 
advancement made by him, since an intention to charge particular property 
with lien as security for a debt, or that fund derived from sale of property 
shall be likewise charged with a lien, must clearly appear, and a mere 
expectation that debt will be paid out of fund when it arises does not 
establish an equitable lien upon the fund—Jackman_ v. Newbold, Receiver. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.) Yearly Index Page 1498, 
Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


AX ATION: State Taxation: Constitutional Requirements and Restric- 
tions: Classifications—TThe power to classify, for purposes of taxation, 
is not unusual, and its exercise is not to be disturbed by a court provided 
the classification is shown to be reasonable and not arbitrary and the ap- 
portionment is based on a fair and substantial reason so that all persons 
in similar circumstances shall be treated alike-—Adam Schumann Asso- 
ciates, Inc., v. City of New York. (District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1494, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Trade Marks 


[TRA DE-MARKS: Opposition: Appeal from Denial of Motion to Dis- 
miss.—Where the notice of opposition stated that a partnership was 
the owner of three certain trade-marks “as of record” and that the trade- 
mark shown by applicant so nearly resembled these marks as to be likely 
to cause confusion; and motion to dismiss opposition was denied; and ap- 
plicant petitioned ee Lea him to _ exercise supervisory 
eld: 


STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusuisnep Without COMMENT 


Trade Marks 


Beina 
DAILY 


Ane Presenteno Herein, 
ny Tue UNITED STATES 


Refusal to Dismiss 
Opposition to Filing 
Trade Mark Is Final 


Commissioner of Patents 
Rules No Appeal Lies 
From Denial of Motion 
By Examiner. 


FoR ARCH PRESERVER SHOR 
PATENTS V. BrocKTON SHOE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, INC. OPPOSI- 
TION No. 8761, ACTING COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. ’ 
Applicant’s petition requesting that 

the Commissioner, in the exercise of his 
supervisory authority, entertain an ap- 
peal from the decision of the examiner 
denying its motion to dismiss the oppo- 
sition, was denied, with the statement 
that it is well settled that no appeal lies 
in such case. 

Edwin F. Murdock for trustees for 
Arch Preserve Shot Patents. Charles 
W. McDermott for Brockton Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc, 

The full text of the decision of Acting 
Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

The Brockton Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., has appealed from the 
decision of the acting examiner of inter- 
ferences denying its motion to dismiss 
the opposition and has filed a. petition 
asking that, in the exercise of the su- 
pervisory authority of the Commis- 
sioner, that appeal be entertained. 

Claims Three Trade Marks. 

The notice of opposition, which is very 
brief, states that the trustees for Arch 
Preserver Shoe Patents, a partnership, @ 
is the owner of three certain specified 
trade marks “as of record” and that 
the trade mark shown in the application 
of the Brockton Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., so closely resembles these 
trade marks as to. be likely to cause 
confusion. ° 

No certificates of transfer were filed 
but the applicant has put of record a 
copy of an instrument wherein Charles 
A. Brown and Berenice Brown _ trans- 
ferred to three trustees their rights in 
certain patents and trade marks. The 
only trade mark mentioned in the sched- 
ule attached to the instrument of 
transfer is 113556. This presumably is 
the registration meant where, in the 
notice of opposition, reference is made 
to registration No. 113356. 

Title Is Questioned. 

The applicant contends that the mo- 
tion to dismiss should have been granted 
because the opposer is setting up merely 
a sham title and that, having alleged 
that it was the owner of certain trade 
marks and registrations “‘as of record,” 
it is not entitled to set up any other 
title than what is shown by the records 
of the Patent Office. 

It is further argued that the paper 
of record herein appointing the trustees 
does not show title in any trade mark, 
not even in the one enumerated, and 
further, that the trustees named in that 
instrument are neither a firm, corpora- 
tion, which alone, under sections 6 and 
29, is entitled to file an opposition. 

It is well settled that no appeal lies 
from the denial of a motion to dismiss 


TRUSTEES 


suit against Dunne & Company for dan- 
ages for its failure to take the Miami 
bonds as agreed, exaggerated value of 


attachments issued against its property, 
and this was the condition of the Con- 
struction Company when a special meet- 


The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Kenyon, follows: 
Appellee as plaintiff in the trial court 


wer and entertain an appeal, ‘ Petition denied, no appeal being al- 
cued from denial of motion to dismiss—Trustees for Arch Preserver Shoe 
Patents v. Brockton Shoe Manufacturing Co, Inc. (Acting Commissioner 


lticular fund of the Construction Com- 


an opposition, nor is it thought that any 
jpany. On this subject the trial court in 


ease has been presented which justifies 


brought action in equity to compel ap- 
pellant to account for and to deliver to 
him as receiver of the Young Construc- 
tion Company (hereinafter called the 
Construction Company) certain bonds in 
his possession issued by the City of 
Miami, Oklahoma, to said company, in 
payment for pavement constructed in 
said city, or as alternative relief judg- 
ment for the reasonable value of said 
bonds. 


| cured 


Appellant’s Claim Based 
On Alleged Equitable Lien | 


Appellant who was a director of the 
Construction Company bases his claim to 


the bonds or their proceeds on an alleged | 


equitable lien thereon for advancements | 
made by him to the Construction Com- 
pany to carry on the work of paving at 
Miami, and also by virtue of a certain | 
alleged settlement and contract between 
appellant and the Construction Company | 
by the terms of which appellant was to 
accept Miami bonds at 80 cents on the 
dollar in payment of both the secured and 
unsecured indebtedness of the Construc- 


tion Company to him, and was to release | 
the ; 


the balance of the bonds above 
amount necessary so to do. 

Similar suits to this were brought 
against there other directors of the Con- 
struction Company. The trial court re- 
ferred the matter to a master, who took 
the evidence and made findings of fact 
and rendered conclusions of law. These 


cases against the other directors are not, 


here, having either been adjusted or 
being in process of adjustment. The 
master found against appellant as_ to 


$40,475.63 of said bonds face value, and | 


in appellant’s favor as to the balance of 
the bonds which he had in his possession, 


and recommended decree in accordance | 


with such finding. 
by both parties and the trial court sus- 


tained the master’s findings and conclu- | 
sions, and entered decree in accordance | 


therewith. Briefly the facts are as fol- 
lows: 


The A. R. Young Construction Com-|} 


pany was a corporation under the laws of 
Kansas, engaged in general 
work with reference to construction and 
paving of roads and streets. 
activities carried on by said corporation 
which appear from the record were the 
Miami paving contract and a contract 
with a Road District at 
Arkansas. It entered into an agree- 
ment with the Dunne Investment Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kansas, to take at 95 
cents on the dollar the bonds issued by 
the City of Miami to the Construction 


Company from time to time as the work} 


of paving progressed. 

The Dunne Company took some $350,- 
000 of said bonds at 95, but shortly be- 
fore July 2, 1920, refused to take more. 
The total issue of the Miami bonds was 
about $600,000. The Construction Com- 
pany had little working capital, most of 
its assets being invested in equipment, 
and when the Dunne Company refused to 
further take bonds the Construction Com- 
pany was unable to borrow money in the 
money market, and four of the directors, 
appellant being one, advanced in propor- 
tion to their stockholding funds to carry 
on the work of the company. 

Appellant advanced $34,369.12, which 
with interest is the amount involved in 
this controversy. Unsecured notes were 


Exceptions were filed} 


contract | 


The only| 


Clarksville, | 


ing of the Board of Directors was callec 
for April 28, 1921. It anpears that at this 
meeting the four directors, including ap- 
pellant, who had prior to July 2, 1920, 
loaned money to the Construction Com- 
pany, were present, and with them was 
Mr. Ord Clingman, also a director of and 
attorney for the company. 


These directors voted to accept the|bject, and that was, in view of the ap- | 


proposal which the four directors had 
submitted, thus satisfying their unse- 
indebteness by the receipt of 


the dollar. Under this arrangement ap- 
pellant would receive $145,036.14 par 
value of the Miami bonds, of which $104,- 
757.63 at 80 were sufficient to satisfy his 
secured debt; $40,287.51 the unsecured 
debt. After doing this there remained 

Miami bonds of the face value of $15,- 
232.95, which later were sold to Mr. J. 
D. Bowersock for 75 cents on the dollar 
without accrued interest. 

_The Construction Company for a con- 
siderable period kept no proper books, 
and the master found it impossible to 
ascertain the exact assets or liabilities 
of the company as of April 28, 1921, but 
it would seem that the company at that 
time owed at least $95,000 to other credi- 
tors than the directors, and that it had no 
cash or bonds, except the bonds in the 
hands of appellant in the amount of 
$205,103.09 to secure him for the $76,000 
advanced under the a 


time of the January, 1921, stockholders’ 
meeting, according to witness Clin 
were about $300.000 
$210,000. It does not appear that they 
| Were any less on April 28,1921. In any 
| event atfer the sale of the property by 
ithe receiver there remained about $50,- 
000 of debts due general erditors. After 
| the April meeting of the directors there 
was no further 
2, 1921. 


Appointment of Receiver 
Asked by Appellee 


On December 31, 1921, appellant Jack- 
son commenced suit in the State Court 
of Kansas for a receiver, alleging that 
there was, 

“Imminent danger of insolvency for 
the reason that the affairs of the corpo- 
ration have been and are now being mis- 
managed; that there was a judgment 
against the company for $5,000; that 
| there are outstanding bills and accounts 
receivable; that the directors are busy 
men and are not giving attention to the 
management of the Young Company that 
its importance demands; that at the regu- 
lar stockholder’s meeting on January 17, 
1921, the stockholders recognized the 
failing condition of the defendant corpo- 
ration and the utter futility of longer 
| running said corporation as a going con- 





| tion; that no steps have been taken since 
| said date to carry out the resolution of 
| the stockholders.” 

The State Court appointed a receiver, 
who was discharged May 28,1922. War- 
ren Brothers, one of the heavy creditors, 
; then instituted a creditor’s suit in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, and appellee Cecil L, 
| Newbold, was appointed Receiver of the 
| Construction Company. 
| No question is made as to the decision 
|of the court regarding the bonds turned 


cern, and voted to dissolve the corpora- | 


equipment in Johnson County, Arkansas, 
amount due from Young for material! 
sold without any showing that Young) 
_ solvent, and other questionable 
items. 
Under all these circumstances it is 
apparent that the meeting of the di- 
rectors of April 28, 1921, had but one 


proaching insolvency of the Construc- 
tion Company, to prefer themselves out 
of the best assets and leave for the 


| Miami bonds, at a flat rate of 80 cents on! other creditors outside of a small amount 


of Miami bonds uncertain and doubtful 
assets consistine of second hand ma- 


chinery, an wncertain lawsuit and _ other} 


equally speculative 
matters. 


Appellant’s Rights Similar 
To Those of Other Creditors 


This proceeding by interested di- 
rectors, who at the time were charged 
with the liquidation of the affairs of the 
failing corporation by direction of the 
| stockholders, which resulted in pre- 
ferring themselves and securing pay- 
ment of theix unsecured claims, leaving 
little if anything of substance to pay 
jthe general creditors, was rather a bold 
and bald proceeding, and in the light 
of this record cannot stand in a court 
of equity. Appellant for unsecured loans 


and unproductive 


y greement of July 2,| to the Construction Company prior to|by verbal agreement. The intention to 
1920. The debts of the company at the! July 2, 1920, was entitled to no prefer-|charge the particular property with a} 


ence over Other general creditors, unless 


; gman an equitable lien as to the proceeds of |fund derived from the sale of the prop- 
; according to Young the Miami bonds existed, which we shall | 


hereinafter discass, 

The action of these directors was not 
an effort to tide over the affairs of the 
|Construction Company in order to carry 
jon business in the present or in the fu- 
jture for the Company was going out of 


meeting until November | business and was practically in liquida- | 


|tion, in accordance with the resolution 
|of the stockholders, If the assets of the 

Construction Company were as ample as 
now contended it would not have been 
necessary to protect themselves to take 
such action. That directors of a cor- 
poration may in good faith advance 
money to keep a corporation a going 
jconcern, and take security therefor of 
corporation property, if the transaction 
is an open and fair one and the good 
faith intent is to benefit the corporation 
and not the directors, is well established, 
Twin-Lick Oil Co, v. Marbury, 91 U. S. 
587; In re Lake Chelan Land Co., 257 
Fed. 497. 

However, where a corporation is in- 
solvent in fact, or so nearly so that in- 
solvency is practically certain, director 
creditors should not be permitted to ap- 
propriate the assets of the corporation 
|to secure Or pay a past indebtedness to 
|the prejudice of other creditors. Mr. 
Clingman, attorney for and director of 
this Company (whom we do not include 
in our reference to the action of the 
directors as he was in a different situa- 
tion) notified the directors at the meet- 
ing where they were engaged in pre- 
ferring themselves, that their action in 
paying themselves out of the Miami 
bonds before the other creditors were 
settled with, might be questioned. 

They knew therefore from the counsel 
of the Construction Company that their 
action was questionable, but such knowl- 
edge did not deter them. Aftex the di- 


} 





given by the Construction Company to/| over to appellant in the sum of $104,-, rectors’ meeting of April 28, 1921, when 


the directors for the sums advanced. 


No | 757.63 face walue as payment for the| the four directors satisfied 


their own 


security was taken, nor was there any | $76,000 loan. The entire controversy ig claims against the Company, they ap- 


a the findings of the master! 
| said: 
“As this is a creditors’ suit for the! 
| benefit of all creditors of the company, | 
jequity and justice demand that the bonds | 
so taken by defendants, or their value, | 





all simply contract creditors share alike, 
unless the principal contention of the 
defendants that they had an equitable 
lien on the bonds by them received from 
the company is sustained by the proofs. | 
The master finds no such lien to have 
jexisted; that all defendants save Jack- 
man had any lien or claim on any of | 
the bonds, save for the $76,000 and in- 
terest he advanced under the agreement, 
he should take and hold as collateral for 
money theretofore by him furnished, all| 
the bonds then due the company; but 
as to the money theretofore by him and 
|the other defendants advanced to prose- 
cute the business of the company, no| 
lien or other equity existed superior to | 
| the rights of other simple contract cred-| 
jitors, and that it would be unjust and| 
unequitable to allow them as officials | 
of the company to pay themselves and 
lleave other creditors go unpaid. In 
|this, I am clearly of the opinion, from| 
the proofs and on his record, the find- 
jings of the master are right and must 
|be sustained.” 


| An equitable lien may be established 


| 





| 





lien as security for the debt, or that the 
erty shall be likewise charged with a} 
lien must clearly appear. Great North-! 
jern State Bank v. Ryan, 292 Fed. 10. A| 
mere expectation that a debt will be paid | 
out of some particular fund when the| 
fund arises or even an agreement to that 
effect does not establish an equitable 
lien upon the fund. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that “an 
agreement to pay out of a particular 
fund, however clear in its terms, is not 
an equitable assignment.” Christmas v. 
Russell, 14 Wall. 69, 84. 


In Jones on Liens, Vol. 1, section 48, | 
itis said: ‘*A mere agreement, whether | 
by parol or in writing, to pay a debt out 
of a designated fund, when = received, 
does not give an equitable assignment 
of it. The agreement is personal 
merely.”” 

In section 50 of the same work it is 
said: “To constitute an equitable lien 
jon a fund, there must be some distinct 
appropriation of the fund by the debtor, 
such as aM assignment or order that 
the creditor should be paid out of it.” 

In section 52 of the same work: “The 
promise of a debtor to pay a debt out of 
a particular fund is not sufficient. There 
must be an_ appropriation of the fund 
pro tanto, either by giving am order on 
the specific fund, or by transferrirg the 
amount otherwise in such a manner that 
the holdex of the fund is authorized to 
pay the amount directly to the creditor 
without the further intervention of the 
debtor.” 

See also. Wright vy. Ellison, 1 Wall. 
16; Franklin y, Browning, 117 Feed. 226; 
19 Am. and Eng, Ency. of Law (2d 
Ed.) 16. 

_ There was an entirely different situa- 
tion as to the $75,000 loan and the loans 
prior to July 2, 1920, Evidently neither 
Jackman mor the other directors in- 
tended there be any lien for the loans 


shall be retur , ] j Lor . 
ned to the company, and | be security for 


leeeds of the Miami bonds. 


;ment 


of Patents, Patent 


——<———— a ————_ 


$75,000 loan from appellant with the} 
Miami bonds fledged as security there- 

- If these bonds were ever intended 
the former loans, 
surely the directors would not have 
taken this action and deprived them- 
selves of security therefor. If these} 
bonds were ever intended to be security 


|for the former loans, surely the directors 
would not have taken this action and de- 


prived themselves of security therefor. 
Undoubtedly it was expected that these 
loans would be paid out of the pro- 
That was 
the chief, if not the only, source ol 
revenue, but there was no _ agree- 
either express or implied so 
to do. At the time of these advance- 
ments the Construction Company was a 
going concern, although without much 
working capital, but evidently in_ better 
financial condition than at the time of 


the arrangement for the $75,000 loan. 
'Other Creditors 


Have Simnilar Rights 


Other creditors who furnished ma- 
terial for ‘the work at Miami un- 
doubtedly expected to be paid out of the 
proceeds of the bonds, and their equities 


jin that respect are fully as strong as 


the equities of the appellant. The evi- 
dence cited by appellant to establish the 
claimed equitable lien falls far short of 
the necessary requisites. It does not 
show any such intention on the part of 
the directors. The testimoy of Mr. 
Young and Mr. Clingman, the attorney 
for the Company, is cited by appellant 
to sustain the proposition that the di- 
rectors advanced a part of the mecessary 
cash to keep the Company going, with 
the understanding that when the ex- 
pected purchaser, Dunne, took the bonds 
they would be reimbursed from the pro- 
ceeds. We refer to some of this cited 
evidence. During the testimony of Mr. 
Young, the master asked: 

“Q. Ism’t it your understanding that 
those men advanced that money under 
the supposition that as soon as_ those 
bonds came in they should be paid in| 
bonds, from those bonds of Miami, tem- 


|porarily loaned for the purpose of _tiding 


you over ?”’ to which the witness, Young, 
responded : “A, There was nothing 
mentioned specifically on that point; 
none of the directors wanted bonds; it 
was supposed, when they advanced the 
money that Dunne & Company would be 
in position to continue with the con- 
tract.” 

“Q. What was the result of that? A. 
That this money would be returned.” 

The following appears in the exami- 
nation of the witness Clingman: 

“Q. Was. there anything said about 
when they should be paid back, in all 
of your discussions? A, I don’t re- 
member any definite conversation as to 
when they would be paid back.” 

“Q. Was there any conversation that 
wasn’t definite, as to when these men 
might expect their money back? A. 
When we _ got the bonds and other as- 
sets liquidated.” 

“Q. That was the general 
of opinion? A, Yes.” 

It therefore appears that the general 


concensus 





|prior to July 2, 1920, as they subse- 
jquently evoOted authorization 





idea was that the directors would be 
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of equitable liens is broad and compre- 
hensive, it is not broad enough to cover 
the case made by this record. There is 
no reason to disturb the Master’s finding 
approved by the trial Court that no 
equitable lien existed on the Miami bonds 
for the advancements made by appellant 
prior to July 2, 1920. 

Appellant’ insists that the contract 
made by him with the Construction Com- 
pany to accept Miami bonds at 80 cents 
on the dollar for his entire debt of $116.- 
000 was one in entirety; that the Master 
and the trial Court have made a new 
contract for him, and that thereby he 
may receive less than par for his se- 
cured obligation, stating in the brief that 
“This contract itself recites that the best 
offer the company had been able to get 
for the bonds was 60 flat,” and that at 
60 flat it would have been $140,000 of 
bonds par value to pay defendant’s se- 
cured debt, and that he has been denied 
the benefit of his contract. 

The Court allowed him to retain for 
his secured debt face value Miami bonds 
of $104,758.63, which at 80 cents on the 
dollar was adequate to satisfy the se- 
cured debt. The statement in relation 
to the company being able to secure only 
60 flat for the bonds appears in the. let- 
ter of April 26, 1921, from Jackman & 
Jackman to the Young Construction 
Company (‘Exhibit B.” Record 10.) The 
same letter appears at page 45 of the 
Record, and recites that the best offer 
on said bonds is 80 flat. Evidently the 
statement as to 60 flat is an error in the 
record. In the condensed statement of 
the record appears the following: 

“Counsel for plaintiff and defendant 
further agreed that the allegations in 
defendant’s answer to the effect that at 
the time of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the A. R. Young Construc- 
tion Company on April 28, 1921, the 
Miami paving bonds in question were 
reasonably worth 80 cents on the dollar, 
are true.” 

In the answer of appellant in this case 
appears the following: 

“Said 80 per cent was at that time the 
full and fair market value of said bonds.” 


Ti 
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paid when they “got the bonds and other 


for thejassets liquidated.” While the doctrine | 


action under the supervisory authority 
of the Commissioner. 

It would seem that the definitions 
given in the trade mark law of the term 
“person” would be broad enough to in- 
clude these trustees, especially if the 
instrument in question forms what is 
known as a common law trust. It is 
true that the name trustees for Arch 
Preserver Shoe Patents is not given to 
the trustees by the instrument itself but 
it would seem that this is a matter of 
proof. 


No Basis for Appeal. 

Furthermore, even if it should develop 
that the trustees are not the owners of 
the two registrations not recited in the 
instrument itself or that, because of the 
wording of the notice of opposition, 
they are not entitled to rely upon the 
ownership of these two, there is still the 
question to be decided whether the 
mark sought to be registered is decep- 
tively similar to the registration named 
in the instrument of transfer. It can- 
not be held, therefore, that any case 
has been made out for action under the 
supervisory authority .of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Request was made that this petition 
be set for hearing. It is not customary 
to set petitions of this kind for hearing 
and no reason is seen for making an 
exception of this case. 

The petition is denied. 


Docking made an offer of 80 flat for 
$100,000 of these bonds on April 21, 1921, 
which the directors refused to accept. 
The Master found that 80 cents on the 
dollar on the face of the bonds was full 
market value thereof on the 28th day of 
April, 1921, and the record fully sustains 
such finding. 

There is no basis for the argument 
that under the decree the defendant be- 
ing forced to retain konds at 80 will re- . 
ceive less than par for his admittedly 
secured obligation. 

It is also insisted that the contract be- 
tween appellant and the Construction 
Company cannot be set aside and restor- 
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State Department Reviews Negotiations | 


With Political 


Refused to Recognize General Chamorro as President; 
Conference of Factions Ended in Discord. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


cal,” and “Superior” sailed from Mexico 
carrying arms and ammunition and per- 
sonnel for the revolutionists, the last 
cargo going forward in December. 

Doctor Sacasa had come to the United 
States following his departure from 
Nicaragua. In June 1926 he went to 
Mexico City where he remained several 
months. It was shortly afterward that 
shipments of arms began to go forward 
from Mexico to the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tionists. 

Doctor Sacasa then proceeded to 
Guatemala City. Although invited to at- 
tend the Corinto conference, he refused, 
and remained in Guatemala until late No- 
vember, when he proceeded to Nicaragua 
as head of the revolutionary forces. 

He was thus absert from Nicaragua 
for nearly a year, and at the time when 
General Chamorro resigned. He only re- 
turned after President Diaz had assumed 
the presidency and been recognized by 
the United States and other countries. 

From August 1926 on the situation be- 
come such that although Chamorro was 
unable to maintain peace and order, the 
Liberals were unable to unseat him. The 
difficulties of the Chamorro regime In-| 
creased. 

Chamorro had been drawing upon the 
surplus of the National Bank for aid in 
financing his military activities. The 
bank’s reserves were thereby depleted to 
a point where the directors, in order to! 





protect the National currency, refused to| 
declare further dividends. 

That action of the bank in this matter 
received the approval of the Department 
of State, since the maintenance of a} 
stable cordoba was a thing which had 
been successfully striven for from the) 
time of the first financing of the Nica-| 
raguan Government in 1911. It is like- 
wise a matter closely allied to the pro- 
tection of the interests of the large num- 
ber of persons holding the guaranteed 
custom bonds of 1918, since these bonds 
were issued in Nicaraguan currency. 

The intransigence of Chamorrow had 
suffered little modification up to the time) 
of the Corinto conference and rendered | 
difficult any negotiations looking toward 
a peaceful settiement of the Republic’s} 
difficulties. The attitude of the United 
States had been misrepresented in cer- 
tain quarters and was therefore not com- 
pletely understood. For that reason con-| 
ferences were held in the American 
Legation at Managua, one with a group 
of Conservative leaders and another with 
a group of Liberal leaders. In these con- 
ferences the policy of the Department of 
State was again fully set forth in order 
to avoid further difficulties due to any 
lack of full understanding. 


Says American Attitude 
Not Completely Understood 


On August 27, 1926, the Department of | 
State found it desirable to inform Gen- 
eral Chamorro through the American 
Charge d’Affaires at Managua as fol- 
lows: 

The Government of the United States 
has viewed with grave apprehension the 
situation existing in Nicaragua brought 
about by the unconstitutional usurpation of 
the executive power by a military leader. 
That General Chamorro, who was one of 
the delegates to the Central American con- 
ference of 1923 and, as the representative 
of his country, signed a treaty which has as 
its basic principle the prevention of revolu- | 
tion and the seizure of the Government 
through a coup d’etat, could have permitted 
himself to have brought disaster upon his 
country through the usurpation of the 
Executive power is almost unbelievable. 
The Government of the United States re- 
affirms its statement that it will not recog- 
nize General Chamorro as President of the 
Republic of Nicaragua. 

Since the assumption of power by General | 
Chamorro last January two revolutionary 
movements have already broken out in 
Nicaragua, and reports which have reached 
the Department show a state of unrest in 
that country which cannot but cause serious | 
concern. Should events in Nicaragua con- 
tinue their present tourse, which can only 
result in ultimate civil war and economic 
chaos and imperil the lives and property 
of Americans and other foreigners in Nica- 
ragua, the United States Government will 
be compelled to take such measures as it 
may deem necessary for their adequate 
protection. 

While anxious and desirous to avoid in- 
terference in the purely domestic affairs 
of Nicaragua, the Department of State can- | 
not but point out that actions on the part 
of those in control of the Government of 
Nicaragua which, according to present ad- 





Repayment to Directors 
Of Bankrupt Is Prohibited 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ation of bonds decreed without a tender} 
or offer to return to defendant that which 
he parted with thereunder. Appellant is 
in no position to demand that something | 
be returned to him to which he is not en- 
titled as a prerequisite of a suit in equity 


}to refrain from anv undue 


| States informally intimated to the dele- 


; themselves. Discussions were thereafter 


| government wih an impartial Chief Ex- 


| October 21 assumed an intransigent at- 





to compel him to return to the receiver 
of the Construction Company bonds | 
owned by it which he had no right to re-| 
tain. Nor could it well be contended that 
appellee was under the necessity of ten-| 
dering back the bonds released in excess 
of those necessary to liquidate the pre- | 
ferred debt of $75,000, in view of the 
fact that appellant participated in the 
arrangement of the directors by which 
most of these bonds passed into their 
hands. The Construction Company was 
in no position to tender back those bonds, 
and certainly it was not obligated to do} 
an impossible thing. | 


Of Bonds Without Basis 


The trial court has not made a new! 
contract for appellant and forced him to| 
accept it. It has merely refused to sus- 
tain certain parts of a contract entered 
into under the circumstances disclosed by 
Appellant as to his unse- 
cured loans should take his place with | 
the other general creditors and receive 
his fair pro rata. To permit an arrange- 
ment by the directors of a failing, if not! 
an absolutely insolvent, corporation, 
whose stockhclders months before had 
voted to liquidate the business of the 
corporation, to appropriate most of the 
assets of the company in payment of 
their own unsecured debts, thus accord- 
ing themselves preferential treatment at 
the expense of the other general cred- 
itors, would be in equity an abhorrent 
proposition. The findings of the Master, 
sustained by the trial Court, are of great 
probative force. We are in entire accord 
therewith, and the decree of the trial 
Court is affirmed. 

July 16, 1928, 





Parties in N icaragua| 


vices received by the Department, are tend- | 
ing to prevent the free operation of the 
fianancial plans of 1917 and 1920, entered 
into between the Nicaraguan Government | 
and its foreign creditors under the good 
offices of the Department of State, are 
being viewed with considerable anxiety by | 
the United States Government. 

It would now appear that the only way by 
which further bloodshed and _ serious dis- 
orders, which can only bring about the ruin | 
of the country. may be avoided is by the 
withdrawal of General Chamorro from the 
position which he now holds and a prompt 
return to constitutional government. It is 





| believed that as a first step towards this 


consummation a conference could be held ! 
attended bv the political leaders of im- 
portance of all parties in Nicaragua with 
a view to deciding upon a feasible plan. | 

Sporadic attempts had been made by | 
various Nicaraguans to reach an agree- 
ment between the factions. However, 
none of these attempts proved of imvor- | 
tance until September, when negotiations | 
were undertaken to bring about a con- 
ference between the Chamorro and the 
Liberal factions. The Denartment of 
State had instructed its Charge d’Af- 
faires to do nothing which micht entail ! 
responsibility on the United States un- 
der any settlement reached between the, 
factions. He had been further instructed 
interference 
in the domestic affairs of Nicaragua, 
especially to avoid compromising the 
United States as a party to any agree- 
ment between the factions. | 


| 


\Urged Return of Nation 


To Constitutional Government 


As a preliminary to the conference 
which was to be held at Corinto, Admiral 
Latimer arranged an armistic between 
the two factions for 15 days, this being 
later extended for an additional 15 days. 
The U. S. S. Tulsa was offered as a 
means of transporting the Liberal repre- 


| sentatives between Guatemala and Nica- 


ragua, as just at that time commercial 
transportation was not available and a 
delay would necessarily have arisen in| 
holding the conference had not the 
United States placed the vessel at the} 
disposal of the delegates for their trans- 
portation. Although Dr. Sacasa, who| 
was in Guatemala, had been invited to| 


| attend the conference, he refused to come 


personally to Corinto for that purpose, 
but sent delegates instead. 


The United States Government did not | 
participate in the Corinto conference as a! 
party thereto; it merely furnished a! 
neutral chairman and arranged for a 
neutral zone at Corinto during the time | 
the conference was held. At the sug- 
gestion of both parties Marines were 
landed at Corinto and maintained there 
during the conference as a means of | 
guaranteeing the security of the dele- | 
gates. The neutral zone was established | 
on October 10, 1926. 


Meeting of Delegates 
From Parties Held in 1926 


At the request of the delegates to the 
conference the sessions were held on| 
board the U: S. S. Denver, the first ses- | 
sion taking place on October 16, 1926. 
From the beginning the conference was | 
deadlocked over a program for the re- | 
establishment of peace on a basis of con- | 
stitutional Government and respect for | 
the Washington treaties of 1923. The 
Conservative delegates insisted upon a 
Conservative Executive and upon control 
of the Government with Liberals par- 
ticipating therein. The Liberal delegates 
until just before the end of the confer- | 
ence insisted that Dr.. Sacasa should | 


become the head of the Government. | 


On October 18 the Liberal delegation | 
proposed that the following question be 
submitted to arbitration by representa- 
tives of the Central American Govern- 
ments and the Secretary of State of the 
United States: 


“Can the Nicaraguan Government be 
constitutionally reestablished and the | 
Washington treaties be respected unless | 
Dr. Sacasa is made Chief of State?” 

The Charge d’Affaires of the United 


gates that the United States consid- 
ered that question to be one of domestic 
concern for solution by the Nicaraguans 


carried on looking towards a coalition 


ecutive. 

The Liberals toward the end of the 
conference sufficiently modified their de- 
mands of behalf of Dr. Sacasa to sug- | 
gest the name of Dr. Carazo as an im- 
partial man for President, but this was 
rejected by the Conservatives on the 
ground that he was not really impartial. 
Before further discussions could take 
place the Libera] delegates suddenly on 


titude and abruptly stated that they | 
would withdraw from the conference in 
view of the failure of the Conservatives 
to accept the propositions of the Liberals. 
The next installment will discuss 
the events of the administration 
under President Diaz, leading up to 
the dispatching of American ma- 
rines to supervise the Nicaraguan 
election. 


Gain-in Farm Tenancy 
Smaller in Last Decade | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sons or sons-in-law; in the South the} 
comparable figure is 60 per cent. The} 
son or son-in-law may pay the same 
rent as any other renter, but he has some 
interest in the farm, and in most cases | 
in the community. { 

Among the States in which the number! 
of tenants is large, Wisconsin has the} 
highest percentage related to the land-| 
lord, approximately 40 per cent, while} 
North Dakota is the lowest, with slightly 


more than 20 per cent. In more than half 
the counties of the Central States above} 





| 30 per cent of the tenants are related to 


their lanlords. In the extreme Eastern | 
and in the far Western States a larger 


proportion of counties have a lower per-| - 


centage of related tenants. 


The fact that so large a proportion of 
tenants are relatives of their landlords is! 
significant, because such tenants are| 
likely to have a degree of concern in the} 
upkeep and care of farms comparable 
with that of an owner operator, and 
many are operating as tenants prepara-| 
tory to assuming the full ownership of 
the property by inheritance or some 
other mode of acquisition. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


Library of Congress Aids In Cataloguing 
Books in State, City, and College Collections 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Fifty-Eighth Article—The National Library. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions, The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By H. H. B. Meyer, 


Director, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 

N THE last 25 years the Library of Congress has 
become more truly a national library than most 
of the libraries distinctly designated as national 
libraries anywhere in the world. This claim rests 

entirely on the service cooperation that has been de- 
veloped with’ libraries large and small throughout the 
whole of the United States. 

The Library of Congress began printing the cards 
in its card catalogue in 1898 and almost immediately 
offered to sell duplicate cards to other libraries for a 
nominal sum. Now there is hardly a library of any 
significance anywhere in the country that does not 
subscribe to the Library of Congress printed cards. 
The immense advantage of this system is that every 
library, small as well as large, poor as well as richly 
endowed, can secure the highest grade of cataloguing 
for a small sum. 

Cataloguers are among the highest salaried mem- 
bers of a library staff. Under this system of coopera- 
tive cataloguing the expert cataloguers in the Library 
of Congress, who rank among the highest in the coun- 
try, do the cataloguing for the smallest and poorest 
library and give the latter a service they could not 


otherwise afford. 

v happens occasionally that a library has a volume 
not in the Library of Congress. A manuscript card 

is prepared by the Library owning the volume. It is 

sent to the Library of Congress and printed and dis- 

tributed with its own cards, one bit of export catalogu- 

ing serving for all. 

From small beginnings this cooperative cataloguing 
has grown to significant proportions. The titles avail- 
able now number 1,050,000, the stock of cards num- 
bers upwards of 75,000,000. During the year ending 
June 30, 1927, 10,000,000 cards were sent to 4,400 
libraries. This distribution of the printed cards of the 
Library of Congress meant the receipt of $200,000 in 
cash turned into the United States Treasury. 

The 48 States, the two territories, and the two de- 
pendencies turn out each year an immense mass of 
printed public documents. In the year ending June 
30, 1927, there were received at the Library of Con- 
gress 13,067 of these publications representing every 
phase of human interest. 


* * bal 


* * 


UP to 1910 there was no general list or index of these 
publications available. The valuable information 
contained in these documents was practically lost to all 
save a few specialists. Early in that year the Library 
of Congress issued the first mumber of a “Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications received during January, 
1910,” and for every month since then it has issued a 
similar list. 

At the end of each year a comprehensive analytical 
subject index is issued, and when bound with the 12 
monthly lists, constitutes a key to the valuable in- 
formation contained in these documents. 

These monthly lists are sent regularly to all the 
issuing offices of the States, territories and dependen- 
cies, and provide them with the best clue to the 
activities of other States, and very frequently give 
them valuable information on questions of public im- 
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Navy Orders Army 


port which have come up for solution. 
x * * 


N spite of the fact that in 42 of the States the legis- 
latures now meet every two years, and in one of 
them, Alabama, every four years, while five still con- 
tinue to meet annually, the output of new laws runs 
from 35,000 to 45,000 pages for every two-year period. 
To this mass of legislation there is no general index 
and many of the indexes provided by the States leave 
much to be desired. To find the State laws on any 
subject has been a difficult and time-consuming process. 


Recently Congress passed an act directing the Li- 
brarian of Congress to prepare a biennial index to 
the State laws together with a digest of laws on all 
the most important subjects. An appropriation was 
made early in the present session, and a staff of in- 
dexers is now at work preparing an index to the State 
laws enacted in the years 1927 and 1928 and it is ex- 
pected that the first report will be completed some 
time early in 1929. 

As a by-product to the index, in the not remote 
future the Library of Congress will be in a position 
to bring together a classified collection of the State 
laws on all subjects. To an investigator interested in 
the development of any phase of social legislation 
such a collection will be of the utmost value and save 
an enormous amount of time. He will have before 
him at the outset afi the laws passed by the States 
on the subject he is interested in. 

x * 

For many years the Library of Congress has been 

lending certain books to other libraries for the 
use of investigators engaged in serious research. Such 
loans rest on the idea of a special service to scholar- 
ship which is not within the power or the duty of 
the local library to render. The negotiations for such 
loans are carried on with the local municipal library, 
the university library, or the institutional library with 
which the investigator has some affiliations. Respon- 
sibility for the material sent and the expense of trans- 
portation rests with the borrowing library, which is 
expected to apply to the material borrowed the same 
care and supervision that it would apply to material 
of its own. 

Certain material is excluded from the interlibrary 
loans: Books that should be in the local library or 
that can be borrowed from some library nearer than the 
Library of Congress or a library that has a particu- 
lar duty to the community from which the application 
comes, such as a State library. Nor does the Library 
of Congress send books easily procurable for a small 
outlay, books for the general reader, textbooks, books 
for study club work, and lastly books in constant use 
in Washington, such as reference books, or books 
whose value resides largely in their forming part of a 
large collection, such as genealogies, local histories and 
works on heraldry. 

For the year ending June 30, 1927, 3,183 volumes 
were sent to 538 institutions. Occasionally it happens 
that the Library of Congress borrows material from 
another library for the use of Government officials or 
other investigators pursuing their studies in the city 
of Washington. 

There is now being brought together at the Li- 
brary of Congress a Union Catalogue of all the rare, 
expensive and unusual books in American libraries. Its 
purpose is to tell where such material of great value 
to investigators and so difficult to locate may be found. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 15, Frank T. Hines, Direc- 
tor of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
will discuss that Bureaus cooperation in 
medical relief and guardianship matters. 
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1928.) 24 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-16729 


master power of the universe; 
of the origin, meaning and purpose of 
those controlling influences that precede, 
attend and follow human existence on 
earth. An all-inclusive educational sys- 
tem based on new sources of knowledge. 
By Edmund Shaftesbury pseud. 416 p. 
Meriden, Conn., Ralston university press, 
|} 1928. 28-16325 
Elsbree, Willard Slingerland. Teacher turn- 
over in the cities and villages of New 
York state. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
| no. 300.) 88 p. N. Y., Teachers college, 
| Columbia university, 1928. 28-16544 
| Frederick, Justus George. Selling by tele- 
phone. 339 p., illus. N. Y., Business 
| bourse, 1928. 28-16562 
Fry, Harry Shipley. ... The reducing ac- 
tion of sodium methylate, by H. Shipley 
Fry -and Jessie Louise Cameron. p. 864- 
873. Easton, Pa., 1927. 28-16555 
Glass, Frederick James. The industrial 
arts, their history, development, and 
practice as educational factors, by... 





vey of prese:t day means of inteinational | 
communication by cable and wireless, con- | 


Burton & Rogers manufacturing co., Bos- | 


1°0 pages ¢f theory, information and in- | 


28-16568 | 


tory of civilization. Pre-history and antiq- 


| Edgerly, Webster. The great psychic, the | 
a study ! 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
card number is at 


| 


| 


| 





28-16705 | 
against | 


Herford. | 


| 
| 


| 


1928 revision. Based on Revenue act of | 
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New Books Received by 
Library of _Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


end of last line. 


With a large number of designs, figures, 
and other illustrations specially prepared 
for this volume. 311 p., illus. London, 
University of London press, 1927. 
28-16709 
Gt. Brit. Stationery office. A list of periodi- 
cal government publications, with sub- 
scription rates for parliamentary papers, 
1928. 1 v. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928, 28-16550 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius. . Ireland, its 
“laces of beauty, entertainment, sport, 
and historic association. (The Kitbag 
travel books.) 324 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 
28-26450 
Harris, Charles. First steps in the phile 
osophy of religion, by ... With a fore« 
word by H. Maurice Relton. 137 p. Lone 
don, Student Christian movement, 1927. 
28-28154 


| Irvin, Oscar William. State budget control 


of state institutions of higher education. 
(Teachers college Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 271.) 122 
p. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia uni- 
versity, 1928. 28-16546 
Jennings, Henrietta Cooper. The political 
theory of state-supported elementary ed- 
ucation in England, 1750-1833, by Hen- 
rietta Cooper Jennings. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Bryn Mawr college, 1927.) 159 p. Lan- 
caster press, inc., 1928. 28-16547 
Knopf, Carl Sumner. . . . Comrades of the 
way; a study of the New Testament 
writers and their message for today. 
(Christian comradeship series, W. E. J. 
Gratz, editor.) 131 p. N. Y¥., Methodist 
book concern, 1928. 28-16769 
Lafrentz, Ferdinand William. Cowboy stuff, 
poems by ... introduction by John Wes- 
ley Hill, publisher’s foreword by Geo. 
Haven Putnam, Litt. D., illustrations 
by Henry Ziegler. 117 p., illus. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1927. 28-16576 
Leslie, Elmer Archibald. ... The comrade- 
ship hour; day by day meditations upon 
the spirit and teachings of Jesus as 
recorded in the Gospel of Luke, with a 
related prayer for.each day. (Christian 
comradeship series, W. E. J. Gratz, ed- 
itor.) 127 p. N. Y., Methodist book con- 
cern, 1928. 28-16770 
Lowndes, William Shepherd. The building 
estimator’s guide. 10 v., illus. Scranton, 
Pa., International textbook company, 
1928. 28-16557 


© | Massachusetts state association of master 


plumbers. Second two-day conference for 
the Massachusetts state association of 
master plumbers and the Massachusetts 
sanitary club, February 15 and 16, 1928, 
under the auspices of the Department 
of civil and sanitary engineering, Massa- 
chusetts institute of technology. 104 p., 
illus. Cambridge, Mass., 1928. 28-16704 
Purday, Herbert Frank Percy. Diesel engine 
design. 3d ed. 360 p., illus. London, 
Constable, 1928. 28-16708 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Census Publications. Statistics for popula- 
tion, agriculture, manufactures and min- 
ing with abstracts and compendiums. 
List of publications relating to these 
subjects for sale by Superintendent of 
Documents. Price list 80—7th edition. 

(25-26529) 

Publications of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. Geology, Mineral Resources, 
and Water Supply. List of publications 
relating to these subjects for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents. Price list 
15—18th edition. (25-26851) 


Don’t fool yourself: 


| Medusa; to 3rd Nav. 


| Omaha; to U. S. S. MceDermut. 


Rear Adm. Edward W. Eberle, relieved 
all active duty; to home. ‘ 
Lieut. Earl B. Brix, to duty U. S. S. 


| Mississippi. 


Lieut. (j. g-) Thomas J. Kirkland, jr., det. 


i VO. Sad. 28 (U. S. S. Utah), Aircraft Sqds., 


Setg. Fit.; to VS Sqd. 5S, Aircraft Sads., 


| Setg. Fit. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Solomon F, Oden, det. U. 
S. S. Galveston; to U. S. S. Sturtevant. 

Lieut. George G. Hart (M. C.), det. Navy 
Retg. Sta. Providence, R. 1; 
observation and final disposition U. S. Nav. 
Hosp., Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Harvey W. Miller (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to Guardia 
Nacional, Nicaragua. 


Capt. Harry E. Collins (S. C.), det. Bu. 


S. & A.; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. | 
Lieut. Guy J. Cheatham (S. C.), det. U.| 
|S. S. Rigel; to Train Sqd. 2, Flt. Base Force. 


Ch. El. Russell K. Young, det. Navy 
Yard, Wash, D. C.; to U.S. S. Melville. 

Ch. Carp. Claude M. Joseph, det. U. S. S. 
Rigel; to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Ch. Carp. Evert O. Smith, det. U. S. S. 
Dist. 

Capt. Victor A. Kimberly, det. command 
U. S. S. Arizona; to command U. S. S. 
Maryland. 

Capt. Ward K. Wortman, det. 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. 
U. S. S. Arizona. 

Lieut. Roland E. 


command 
Z.; to command 


de. U. SS. §&, 
Ors. March 
23, 1928, to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 
revoked. 

Lieut. Richard B. Tuggle, det. U. 


Krause, 


Ss. S. 


| Isabel; to command U. S. S. Penguin. | 
Lieut. (j. g. Ezra M. Ellis, det. Rec. Ship, | 


San Francisco; to U. S. S. Arizona. 
Lt. (j. g.) Arthur A. Griese, det. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur L. Hamlin, det. Rec. 


| Ship, San Francisco; to U.S. S. LaVallette. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Henry T. Read, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Maryland. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Burnice L. Rutt, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U.S. S. Mississippi, 
Lieut. (j. g.) Francis J. Thomas, det. U. 
S. S. Richmond; to temp. duty Nav. Air 


1 Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 


Ens. Valery Havard, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Galveston; to U. S. S. Reid. 

Ens. Clyde N. Jensen, det. U. S. S. 
Somers; to U. S. S. William Jones. 

Ens. Lee F, Keys, det. U.S. S. Litchfield; 
to U.S. S. Sumner. 

Ens. John K. Wells, det. U. 
to U.S. S. Selfridge. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Julian Love (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; 
Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Farra L. Road (M. C.). det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert S. Simpson (M. C.), 
det. Nav, Hosp., Boston; to Navy Yard 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; ; 

Lieut. Claude A. Angonnet (D. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Rigel; to Asiatic Station. 

Capt. Donald W. Nesbit (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Bu.S. & A. 
Lieut. Comdr. George S. Wood (S. C.), 
et. U.S. S. Dobbin; to Rec. Ship, Boston. 
Lieut. Roy E. Barrett (S. C.), det. U. S. S. 
Vestal; to continue treatment Nav. Hosp. 
Norfolk, Va. ; 

Lieut. Robert R. Blaisdell (S. C.), desp. 
ors. July 10 modified. To Navy Yard, Boston. 

Lieut. Andrew J. McMullen (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. § 
Oklahoma. 

Lieut. William Jasper Smith (S. C.). det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., for such duty as 
may be assigned, 


S. S. Marcus; 


det. 
to Asiatic 


to further) 


| Rec. | 
| Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S, Pennsyl- | 
vania. 


Capt. William V. Witcher, Inf., from Madi- 
|son Barracks, N. Y., to Los Angetes, Calif. 
| Chaplain Frank C. Rideout, from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


First Lieut. Herrold Emerson Brooks, 
|Chemical Warfare Service Res.. ordered to 
active duty in Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Thomas D. Ross, U. S. Army, 
retired, ordered to active duty at Griffin 
High School, Griffin, Ga. 

First Lieut. Robert Edward Pate, 0. D. 
Res., ordered to active duty at New York 
City. 

Lieut. Col. Achille Roos, Inf. Res., ordered 
to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Hobart D. Belknap, Med. Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Canal Zone. 

Capt. Willis R. Slaughter, O. D., placed 
on duty involving flying. 

Journey by air by Sgt. Basil C. Ramsey 
from Fort Sill, Okla. to Shreveport, La., 
is confirmed as necessary for the public 
service, the urgency being such as to pre- 
j vent the issuance of orders in advance, 
Maj. Lewis E. Goodier, U. S. Army, re- 
|tired, relieved from duty at Banger High 
School, Banger, Me. 

Capt. William E. Chickering, Adjutant 
General’s Dept., excepted from operations 
of section 4c of the national defense act of 
1916. 


! Capt. Dover Bell, Field Art., detailed in 
| the Q. M. C., from Fort Bragg, N. C., to 
Chicago, Ill. 

First Lieut. Walter T. O’Reilly, Field Art., 
from Fort Meyer, Va., to Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Journey by air of Staff Sgt. Paul A. Ritter 
from Bolling Field, D. C., to Chanute Field, 
Ill, is confirmed as necessary to the public 
service the urgency being such as to pre- 
vent the issuance of orders in advance. 

Each of the following-named officers to 
report to the New York general depot for 
service in the signal section: Capt. Stephen 
H. Sherrill, Capt. Carroll A. Powell, First 
Lieut. Byron A, Falk. 

Each of the following-named officers will 
report in person to the commander of the 
Chicago quartermaster depot for duty in 
the signal section: Capt. Gordon C, Irwin, 
Capt. Calvert H. Arnold. 

Capt. James A, Code, jr., Signal Corps, 
will report in person to the commander of 
the San Francisco depot. 

Maj. John R. Mendenhall, Inf., orders of 
July 31 revoked; to duty with the recruiting 
station in New York. 

Col. Robert O. Ragsdale, Inf., orders of 
July 30 revoked. 

Lieut. Col. Richmond Smith, Inf., from 
Manchester, N. H., to McClellan, Ala. 
¢ First Lieut. Ralph D. Sproull, Field Art., 
is retired from active service. 

Capt. George T. Shank, Inf., to Fort 
Benning, Ga.. upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service, 

Wrnt. Offr. Michael Quinte, band leader, 
from Fort Adams, R. I, to Fort Meade, 
S. Dak. 

Wrnt. Offr. Theodore Bingert, orders of 
April 28 amended: To Fort Adams, R, I. 

First Lieut. Hector Anthony Alfense, Inf. 
Res., orders of June 26 amended: To be re- 
lieved from duty in order to allow him te 
arrive at home August 8. 

Following-named officers 





exem pted from 


.|duty with the troops under provisions of 


section 2 of act of Congress approved 1924: 
Maj. William W. Conger, Maj. James S. 
Simmons, Maj. John H. Trinder. Maj. Wood 
Ss. Woolford. Maj. James B. Gillespie, Capt. 
Louis M. Field, Capt, Francis E. Weatherby. 
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Since halitosis never announces itself to 
the victim, you simply cannot know when 


you have it. 


Halitosis ruins 
romance -end it 


How can you expect attention from 
others—especially of the opposite sex 
—when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath)? 


Many a vacation and pleasure trip 
that otherwise would have been jolly 
and romantic has been a failure be- 


cause of it. 

Don’t fool yourself 
that you never have 
halitosis. Because you 
simply cannot know 
when you area victim. 
Halitosis does not an- 
nounce itself. Un- 
knowingly, you may 
offend. 


Why take the chance at all? Simply 
use Listerine every day. Then, if 
you have halitosis, Listerine ends it. 


If you haven*t—your mowth has had 


READ THE FACTS 
Y had halitosis 


8 0 streetcar conductors, 
meeting the public at 
close range every day of the 
year, said that about one 
son out of three offends 
y halitosis. Who should 
know better than they? 
Face to face evidence 


the benefit that Listerine always gives. 


Listerine ends halitosis because it 
is a powerful deodorant. If you need 
proof of this, rub a bit of onion on 
your hand and then 
apply a bit of Listerine 
clear. Immediately, the 
odor is gone. Even the 
strong odor of fish 
yields to this treat- 
ment. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


MEN 


The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keeps skin cool long 
after shaving—an 


amazing sensation! 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue, The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index 


Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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More Advertising 
Recommended to | 
Indiana Utilities 


Regular Use of Newspapers | 
Sought in Order to Open 
More Avenues of 


Publicity. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
association taken any part since you have 
been there in any case where a public 
service corporation has any kind of peti- 
tion pending before the public service | 
commission for any purpose? A. No. 

Q. Have you taken any part through 
your association through the publication 
of any matter or the contribution of 
money in any political contest? A. No. 

Q. Have you undertaken to take any 
hand in the matter of the selection or 
retention of any public service commis- 
sioner? A.J have not andthe associa- 
tion has not. 

Q. Do you know of 
to any Senatorial or 
paign? A. I do not. 

(Witness excused.) 


Director of Public 
Relations Is Called 


Arthur E. Scott 
ness and having been first duly sworn, 
was examined and testified as follows: 
Direct Examination by Mr. Healy: 

Q. You are connected, are you not, 
with the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of Indianapolis? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the Interstate Public Service 
Company belong some nationally 
known group of utility companies, such 
as the Insull group or the Stone & Web- 
ster group or some such group? A. Yes, 
sir, it does. 

Q. Which one? A. To what is known 
as the Middle West Utilities Company. 

Q. That is one of the so-called Insull 
groups? A. One of the Insull groups, 
yes. 

Q. Have I correctly stated your posi- 
tion in that company—director of public 
relations? A. That is correct? 

Q. Are you a member of the Public 
Speaking Committee of the Great Lakes 
Division of the N. E. L. A.? A. Being 
chairman of the Indiana Public Speaking 
Committee, that makes me a member of 
that committee. | 

Q. Do you pay for any of your speak- 
ers? A. As a committee we have never 
paid anyone. 

Q. Who does pay the speakers? 
They are not paid. 

Q. The document now marked 3108 is 
what? A. This is a report for public- 
speaking activities for the year 1926. 

Q. That includes seven talks in col- 
leges, 53 in high schools and grades, 80 
in commercial clubs, 29 in women’s 
clubs, 8 in churches, 39 before associa- 
tions and 56 before miscellaneous 
groups, making a total of 272? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. Tell me what document 3109 is. A. 
That is a report for the public-speaking 
activities for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 

Q. That shows a total for the year 

4332? A. That is correct. 

Q. The number of talks in high schcols 
was 24? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Graded schools 48? A. 

Q. In church groups 42? 

Q. Before women’s clubs, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Then here we have a record of the 
radio talks, have we not? <A. That is 
correct. 

Q. The speaker in each instance being 
an employe of a utility company? A. 
As far as my information is concerned, 
that is true. I only know as far 
my Own company concerned, 


any contribution 
Presidential cam- 


was called as a wit- 


to 


=. 


of 


Yes, sir. 
A. Yes, sir. 
114? Pic 


as 


is 
Public Speaking 
Aciivities Outlined 


Q. Tell me about document 3110. A. 
This is a report of the public speaking 
activities for the months of January, 
February, March and April, 1928. 

Q. Showing a total of 288 for those 
four months of 1928” A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. 

bodies 
Yes. 
__Q. Document 3114 I hope you will 
identify as a letter received from Mr. 
Vivian, national chairman of the speak- 
ers’ committee? A. This is a copy of a 
letter I received from Mr. Vivian. 
, Q. Is not this the very letter that you 
“received from Mr. Vivian? A. I have 
no way of identifying that. It appear: 
to be. 

Q. Mr. Vivian is 2n emplove of what 
company? A. Of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company. 

Q. What is his position in the N. E. 
L. A. so far as the speakers’ bureau is 
concerned? <A. Chairman of the pub- 
lic speaking committee of the National 
Electric Light Association 

Q. In this form mimeograph letter 
he asks you to please list all talks made 
to public groups from May 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, on the subject of govern- 
ment ownership, government in indus- 
try, and holding and investment compa- 
nies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To that, under date of February 
6, Mr. Polk replied, did he not? <A. It 
appears so from this carbon. 

- You identify the paper here at- 
tached to Exhibit 3114, headed “Public 
addresses” as a copy of the report sent 
to Mr. Vivian? A. This is the first time 
I have seen this report. I have no 
other way of identifying it other than 
the information in this letter which was! 
requested of me, a letter from Mr. Polk. 

Q. Perhaps you will agree that the! 
letter from Mr. Polk serves to identify | 
the list as the list referred to? A. 1) 
would so understand it. | 

Mr. Healy: The list shows a total of | 
58 addresses and the title of each one 
is given. In his report Mr. Polk says: 
“In 75 per cent of the talks given, the 
subject of government in business Was } 
touched, and in a great many cases we | 
believe it was more effective.” 

Q. Is document 3121 an original letter | 
dated March 21, 1928, from Theresa F. 
Carroll, chairman of the women’s com-} 
mittee of the Public Relations Section 
ef the Central Illinois Public 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


| cause was adjourned 
a June 29, 1928, at 10 o’clock a.| 
m. 
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Aeronautics 


Air mail service from Philadelphia to 
West is expediated. . 
Page 10, Col. 5 


Recent “Salon de L’Aviation” in 
Paris, the 11th of its kind, was the 
first at which American airplanes were 
shown according to an announcement 
by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Hamburg develops airport as cente1 
of air traffic in Europe. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

New air mail service in Colombia and 
Ecuador announced. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Gain in air mail traffic predicted for 
August. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Agriculture 


Association of poultry 
Idaho adopts system of 
turkeys to prevent thefts. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Following four reductions in the 
price of flour within two weeks the 
price of bread has dropped to the low- 
est figure reached since 1924 accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends control and management of the 
public domain as national policy fol- 
iowing survey of ranch organizations 
and methods of production. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of report in 
which proposed increases in rates on 
hay, straw, and excelsior were rejected 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

International Joint Commission asked 
to settle dispute over claims of damage 
said to have been caused in State of 
Washington by smelter in Canada. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Prices of all grades and classes of 
wheat declined rapidly in July, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Tenancy on farms increased more 
slowly in last decade than before. 

Pge 1, Col. 2 

Decline is indicated in 1928 produc- 

tion of sugar beets. 


raisers in 
branding 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Consolidated statement of Federal 
Land Banks. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Hearing date reassigned in Clayton 
Act proceedings against two roads in 
Southwest. 

Col. 


Page 6, 1 


Bankin g-Finance 


The Federal Reserve Board’s con- 
dition statement of 636 reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities as of Au- 
gust 8. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 


Movement to sell stock to employes | 


said to be growing rapidly. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Consolidated statement of Federal 
Land Banks. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Record for loans set by banks of the 
Federal Reserve System 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
Changes in status of national banks. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Publications of the United 
Geological Survey, Geology, Mineral 
Resources end Water Supply. List of 
publications relating to these subjects 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 


See 


; Page 9, Col. 7 
Census Publications — statistics for 
population, agriculture, manufactures 
and mining with abstracts and com- 
pendiums. Lists of publications relat- 
ing to these subjects for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents. : 
ke Page 9, Col. 7 
The National Library—article by 
H. B. Meyers, Director of Legislative 


Company, to Mr. Tom C. Polk? 
think I can identify it as such. 

Q. This relates to the work of the 
women’s committee of the Great Lakes 
Division? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It states that “Each State is now 
very well organized”? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That reports received show that 


A. 


the companies are following very closely | 
the program of the national committee? | 


A. Yes. 

_ Q. That the three major topics, econom- 
ims of utilities, including governmet 
in business, electricity in the home and 
public contracts, are being stressed by 
the committees? A. Yes. 

Q. “The most important items to be 
stressed during the remainder of the year 
are cooperation with clubs in furthering 
electrical merchandising and a continued 
study of governmental activities in the 
utility business.” A. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the 
further taking of testimony in the within 
until tomorrow, 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 29 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of August 15. 


India Opposes Preference 
For Films from Britain 


Opposition to giving British films 
preference in India is voiced in the re- 
port of the Indian film committee, ac- 


cording to advices to the Department of | 


American Trade 
Charles D. 


Commerce from the 
Commissioner at Calcutta, 


Service | Spofford, made public August 11 by the 


States | 


H. | 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications : 


| Reference Service, Library of Con- 
| gress, 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Books ‘and publications received by 
| the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 
Census Data 


| Census Publications — statistics for 
population, agriculture, manufactures 
and mining with abstracts and com- 
pendiums. Lists of publications relat- 
jing to these subjects for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Coal 


Stocks of bituminous coal on July 1 
reported to show reduction over hold- 
ings on corresponding date in 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules directors of insolvent con- 


cern may not take assets of concern to } 


repay loan they made to it. (Jackman 
v. Newbold, Receiver, etc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Imports of crude petroleum by Great 
| Britain decline; possibility of extension 
of price competition from India to 
England reported. 
9 


Page 1, Col. 2 

American exports show increase for 

| first half of 1928; imports show de- 
cline. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Merchants of China asked to coop- 


erate in improved methods of packing 


tea. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Movement to sell stock to employes 

| said to be growing rapidly. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Exports of rubber products increased 

slightly for half year. 

Page 5, Col. 


Construction 


Production of Portland Cement in- 
creased in July over year ago, Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 

Page 6, Col. 7 
approved for 


1 


Modified plans are 
bridge at Tampa, Fla. 


Cotton 


Department of Agriculture states 
‘that cotton growing has wide range of 
costs as found from reports from 
growers, 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 1 

Cotton acreage increased by irriga- 

tion farmers the Department of Agri- 
culture announces. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Senator Edwards says salary adjust- 


ments made in customs service are not | 


jin accord with intent of laws provid- 
ing for revision. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Tariff on perfumes from France may 
be based on American sales prices. 


: Page 1, Col. 4 
Foodstuff s 


Following four reductions in the 
‘price of flour within two weeks the 
price of bread has dropped to the low- 
est figure reached since 1924 accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Merchants of China asked to coop- 
erate in improved methods of packing 
tea. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Assistant Surgeon General of Health 
Service urges pasteurization of milk to 
prevent spread of diseases. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Forei gn Affairs 


| Recent “Salon de L’Aviation” 
| Paris, the 11th of its kind, was the 
first at which American airplanes were 
shown according to an announcement 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Continuation of full text of review 
of relations between United States and 
| Nicaragua, 1909-28, issued by State 
Department. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
International Joint Commission asked 


Department. 

full text: 
No political or 

for preferential treatment or encourage- 


ment to Empire films has been found by | 


the Indian film committee in its report. 

Creation of a cinema department to 
India Government is also recommended 
; in the report of the committee. 
partment would consist of an advisory 
committee with a central film bureau as 
the executive branch. The majority ad- 


visory committee would be made up of! 


with the 
all 


non-Indian officials, 
government officials 
'Viceroy. The 
consist of a secretary and technical staff. 
| Expenses of the cinema 
| would be met by imposition of additional 
| five per cent import duty on exposed film, 
| according to the report. It also recom- 
; mended the removal of the import duty 


minority 
nominated by 


| duty on studio equipment. 

Removal of the entertainment tax on 
| lower priced admissions and compulsory 
ceeding 15 minutes is also recommended 
}in the report. It also advised a central 
| board of censors located in Bombay to 
register and certify all films; such reg- 
listration is believed helpful to prevent 
|piracy. Government legislation is pre- 
jferred if necessary to prevent non-In- 
dians acquiring large film interests, 

A majority of the committee recom- 
mended the imposition of a qualified 


| 


quota system for Indian films and govern- | 


ment loans financially to assist Indian- 
controlled producing and exhibiting com- 
panies, but a strong minority stoutly 
opposed all such measures. 


in 


The statement follows in Turkeys Branded 


economic justification | 


form part of a commerce department of | 


The de-| 


executive branch would} 


department! 


on raw film but continuance of existing; 


|exhibition of educational films not ex-| 


to settle dispute over claims of damage | 

{said to have been caused in State of | 
Washington by smelter in Canada. 

Page 1, Col. 1} 

All of 15 signatory nations have ap- | 

| pointed plenipotentiaries to sign mul- | 

{ tilateral treaty renouncing war. 

Page 1, Col. 3, 

Association of Canada 

Regina, Sas- 


Good Roads 
to meet Sept. 25-27 at 
katchewan. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Radio Commission discusses plans | 
for conference of North American na- | 
tions on short-wave radio service. 

Page 3, Col. 1} 

Proposed Mexican highway to border'| 
;expected to aid friendship between} 
Mexico and United States. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Hamburg develops airport as center 
‘of air traffic in Europe. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

New air mail service in Colombia and ! 
Ecuador announced, 

» 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Film Committee of India opposes 
grant of preference to British films. 


| Page 10, Col. 2 
Forestry 
Increase in consumption of turpentine 


increases in 1927 as rosin declines. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Senator Edwards says salary adjust- 
ments made in customs service are not 
in accord with intent of laws provid- 
ing for revision. 

~ Page 4, Col. 6 

Investigating board considers provi- 
sion of improved lifeboats and other | 
equipment for Coast Guard. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
s °. al 
Gov't Topical Survey | 

The National Library—article by H. 
H. B. Meyers, Director of Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Con-| 


gress. | 
Page 9, Col. 3! 

Highways 
Good Roads Association of Canada | 
to meet Sept. 25-27 at Regina, Sas- | 
katchewan. \ 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 
Proposed Mexican highway to border | 
expected to aid friendship between} 
Mexico and United States. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Inland Waterways 


President Coolidge confers’ with} 
Major General Edgar Jadwin on first | 
report of the Flood Control Board. | 

| Page 1, Col. 7} 


2 
o 


* . ' 
Judiciary 
Library of Congres compiles list of | 
Federal laws which provides for. co- | 
|} operation of Government with States. ' 
(Full text of compilation page 4,| 
column 4.) | 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senator Caraway predicts passage 
by Congress of bill to amend practice | 
and procedure in Federal courts. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
‘Labor 


Ten new labor disputes brought be- 
fore Federal Conciliation Service in 

| week ended August 11. 
Page Col. 7 


Number of railway employes in June | 
smaller than one year before. 
Page 6, Col, 1 
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‘Leather 


Commissioner of Patents rules no ap- 
peal lies from denial by examiner of 
motion to dismiss opposition to regis- 
tration of trade mark. (Trustees for | 
Arch Preserver Shoe Patents v. Brock- 
'ton Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Libraries 


Library of Congres compiles list of 
Federal laws which provides for co-| 
| operation of Government with States. | 
j (Full text of compilation page 4, 
column 4.) } 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


Production of Portland Cement in- 
creased in July over year ago, Depart- | 
ment of Commerce reports. | 
| Page 6, Col. 7! 


To Prevent Thefts 


Association Formed in Idaho 
To Check Losses. 


| Designs for branding of turkeys have 


newly formed poultry association in 


Idaho organized to protect turkey raisers | 


{from theft, according to the Bureau of 

| Reclamation, Department of Interior. 
As a 

turkey-raising 


in Idaho, 


long used in the cattle industry in the 
West have been called upon to protect 
the fowl. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 


in southern Idaho have been experienced 
during recent months, and efforts by the 


culminated in the organization of anti- 
theft associations. By “am act 
Idaho Legislature in 1927 stealing poul- 
try was made a felony, punishable by a 
maximum sentence of 10 years in jail or 
a heavy fine, but it has been found diffi- 
cult by individuals to secure convictions 
for turkey stealing, largely because of a 
lack of means of identifying the birds 
taken. 





doka project turkey growers met at Bur- 


ley and formed the Cassia County Turkey | 
Antitheft Association for the joint pro-| 


tection of the members from losses by 


| quirements of the 1928 postage rate | 


| quire stock 


Mines and Minerals 


Production of fuel briquets in the 
United States ‘in 1927 amounted to 
970,468 net tons valued at $7,985,165 
according to a survey just completed by 
the Bureau of Mines. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 5 | 
International Joint Commission asked 
to settle dispute over claims of damage | 
said to have been caused in State of | 

Washington by smelter in Canada. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Seventh International First-Aid and 
Mine Rescuce Contest to beheld be-| 
ginning August 20 at Butte, Mont. | 
Page 2, Col. 5} 


Municipal Gov't | 


District Court, for Eastern District | 
of N. Yu, holds that it has jurisdiction | 
over case contesting municipal assess- 
ment for sewer, where Federal ques- | 
tion is involved. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


National Defense 


} 

Air mail service from Philadelphia to | 

West is expediated. 

Page 10, Col. 5} 

Navy reports damage to planes in 

Cuba by hurricane and crash of plane 

in Nicaragua, 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 9| 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| Department of the Navy. 


Page 9 
Motion Pictures 


Film Committee of India opposes | 


| grant of preference to British films. 


Page 10, Col. 2! 
. 
Oil 
Imports of crude petroleum by Great | 
Britain decline; possibility of extension 
of price competition from India _ to, 


England reported. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Postal Service 


A new issue of one cent pre-canccled 
stamped envelopes to meet the re-j; 


law has been announced. 
Page 10, Col. 6: 
Aid of postal service offered to stamp | 
collectors by Third Assistant Post- 
master General. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
New air mail service in Colombia and 
Ecuador announced. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Gain in air mail traffic predicted for | 
August, | 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Assistant Surgeon General of Health 
Service urges pasteurization of milk | 
to prevent spread of diseases. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Lands 


Tract of 3,500 acres in Colorado will ; 
be opened to public entry, Department | 





| of Interior announces, 


Page 10, Col. 6} 
Department of Agriculture recom- | 
mends control and management of the | 


| public domain as national policy fol- | 


lowing survey of ranch organizations | 
and methods of production. | 
Page 3, Col. 


Public Utilities 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany applies to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission for authority to ac- | 
control of Consolidated | 
Utilities Company, Compton, Calif., 
and of Corona Home Telephone & Tele- | 
graph Company, Corona, Calif. 

Page 6, Col. 1 | 

Continuation of excerpts.from tran- | 
script of testimony on June 28 and 
June 29 before the Federal Trade Com- ; 
mission in its investigation of public | 
utilities. 


Page 7, Col. 2! 
and “Shipping.” 


See “Railroads” 


Radio 


Commissioner Caldwell urges in- 
crease in broadcasting power to aid re- 
ception in rural districts. 

Page 3, Col. 7, 
dtscusses plans | 


Radio Commission 


| Railroads 


slightly for half year. 


mary of All News ‘Contained in Today’s Issue 


+> 


for conference of North American na- 
tions on short-wave radio service. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Continuation of full text of report in 
which proposed increases in rates on 
hay, straw, and excelsior were rejected 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Bellefonte Central Railroad author- 


| ized to continue six-mile line in Penn- 


sylvania and to acquire section of Fair- 
brook ranch of Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 5 

Hearing date reassigned in Clayton 
Act. proceedings against two roads in 


; Southwest, 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Number of railway employes in June 
smaller than one year before. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Rate complaints made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Comniission. 

Page 6 

Seaboard Air Line Railway asks au- 
thority to issue $571,000 of bonds. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


‘Reclamation 


Cotton acreage increased by irriga- 
tion farmers the Department of Agri- 
culture announces. 

Page 1, Coi. 1 


'Rubber 


Exports of rubber products increased 


Page 5, Col. 1 


S . . 
hipping 
Investigating board considers provi- 
sion of improved lifeboats and other 
equipment for Coast Guard. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Increase in consumption of turpentine 
increases in 1927 as rosin declines. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Simplified Practices 


Commercial Standards Group of De- 
partment of Commerce institutes sur- 
vey among members of National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents to de- 


9 
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| termine degree of adherence accorded 


simplification of commercial forms. 

Page 5, Col. 

Reduction of number of colors used 

on industrial products suggested by 
Division of Simplified Practice. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Representative Cooper states addi- 
tional prisons are needed to relieve 
crowded conditions in Federal institu- 
tions. 


9 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Sugar 


Decline is indicated in 1928 produc- 
tion of sugar beets. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission announces that 
cost-of-production investigation cover- 
ing decolorizing carbon will be made. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Tariff on perfumes from France may 

be based on American sales prices. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 5, Col. 6 


Taxation 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4 


Tobacco 


Department of Agriculture is in- 


| formed that there will be no shortage 
' of Cuba Partido tobacco wrapper this 


season. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


Commissioner of Patents rules no ap- 


| peal lies from denial by examiner of 


motion to dismiss opposition to regis- 
tration of trade mark. (Trustees for 
Arch Preserver Shoe Patents v. Brock- 
ton Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Veterans 


Director of the ,Veterans’ Bureau, 
Frank T. Hines, says majority of of- 


| ficers who have previously received dis- 


ability ratings will not be required. to 
take new’ examinations. 
Page 1, Col. 4. 


been distributed among members of | 


result of the development of | 
the Bureau’s | 
statement says, the stealing of puoltry! 
has been made a felony and methods | 


Serious losses by theft to turkey flocks | 


growers to protect their poultry have} 


of the! 


On April 18, 1928, a number of Mini-| 


| combating poultry theft include the adop- | 
| tion of certain specified brands to be used 
iby each individual member of the asso-| 
| ciation; the offering of rewards if neces-| 
sary for information leading to the ar-| 
/rest of any person stealing poultry from} 
|a member of the association; coopera-! 
| tion individually and as a body with the} 
regularly constituted law-enforcement 
| officers; and a requirement upon all mem- 
| bers selling poultry not for immediate 
| slaughter to give the buyer a bill of sale} 
|and to notify the secretary of the asso 
ciation as to the number and kind sold. 
Brands, consisting of some combina- 


tion of three letters, have been assigned | 


to more than 90 members. These let- 
ters are tattooed under the left wing of 
each bird, where they cannot be ob- 
literated, and a record of each individual 


Government to Open Tract 
In Colorado to Entry 


Approximateiy 3,500 acres of unre- 
served and unappropriated lands in San 
Miguel County, Colorado, will be opened 
to homestead and desert entry in the 
district land office at Denver on Septem- 
ber 11, 1928, it was announced at the 
Department of the Interior. “he full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

This area represents the unreserved 
and unappropriated lands of a township 
containing 20,764, acres which has been 
resurveyed and platted. The character 


reddish brown sandy clay soil of good 
quality, suitable for farming when ir- 
rigated. Timber, cedar and pinion grow 





brand is kept by the sheriff, the county 
agricultural agent, and the board of di- 
rectors of the association. 


Philadelphia Air Mail - 
To West Is Expedited 


Air mail from Philadelphia will reach 
New York over the New York-Atlanta 
route in time to be transferred to the 
over-night mail plane from New York 
to Chicago under a change in flying 
schedule on the Atlanta route announced 
orally August 13 by the Post Office De- 
partment, ; 

The change is applicable only to Phil- 
adelphia and will make no change in 
the routing of mail from Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Richmond or any other point on 
this route, it was added. 
meent, it was said, has received requests 
|for services between Pittsburgh 





The Depart- | 


upon the land. Prospect oil wells have 
been drilled, but no oil has been discov- 
;ered in this township. One stream of 
good water has been brought in for irri- 
| gation purposes from the high moun- 
tains to the east of the township. No 
signs of mineral bearing ores were found. 
| There are a number of settlers living in 
{the township. 


New Issue of Stamped 
Envelopes Is Announced 


A new issue of 1 cent pre-canceled 
stamped envelopes to meet the require- 
ments of the 1928 postage rate law re- 
garding the dispatch of bulk matter of 

| the third class has just been announced 
iby the Third Assistant -Postmaster Gen- 
eral, R. S. Regar. 

Mr. Regar said there would be no 

general public sale of these envelopes, 


of the land is mountainous with a heavy ; 


Postal Facilities 


Offered to Help 


| 
| 


Stamp Collectors 


Creation of Philatelic Agency 
Declared to Have Stimu- 
lated Interest in Col- 
lecting. 


+ 


? 
o 


[Continued from Page -3.] 

these stamps may be procured right 
; here on the floor of your convention, 
| Mr. Herbert S. Chamberlain, the new 
Philatelic Agent, and his assistant Mrs. 
Shaughnessy, are present and will be 
glad to accommodate those who wish to 
| take advantage of this facility. You 
| probably know that the Philatelic Agency 
|at Washington, D. C., is the only place 
| within the United States proper where 
| these stamps wiii be for sale, either 
| today or any other day. For the pur- 
pose of your Convention, a subagency 
has been established in your Convention 

Hall for the sale of these surcharged 
| Hawaiian stamps. The new five cent air 

mail stamp will also be on sale. 

In this connection let me extend to you 
jan invitation to visit our Philatelic 
Agency, located in the new city post 
office building adjacent to the Union Sta- 
tion, where I know you will be treated 
with the utmost courtesy whether you 
| purchase or not. 

The later deveiopment of first-day 
cover collecting through the friendly co- 
operation of postmasters under the au- 
thority and direction of the Department 
has now become one of the most fascinat- 
ing and interesting types of collection, as 
well as one of profit to the dealers who 
specialize in the novelty. The Depart- 
ment has given ample notice to the pub- 
| lic as new issues have become available, 
jand established a definite and restricted 
“first day” of sale with a view of giving 
the necessary official touch to the initial 
sale day of new stamps, in order that 
authentic historical information may be 
available in connection with such collec- 
tion. The aim is to restrict the “first 
day sale” to as small a number of post 
offices as possible to lighten the work of 

| collectors who desire complete sets. 

Frequently the historical setting of a 

new stamp ceniers in a locality served 
| by a very small post office of the third 
|or fourth class where lack of proper 
facilities for the handling of the thou- 
sands of first day covers both in clerical 
force and post office equipment places 
a tremendous burden on the postmas- 
ter. In many cases the Department is 
i unable to extend the temporary relief 
that is needed in such cases, with the 
| result that in some few cases in the past 
collectors may have failed to have their 
orders filled exactly as desired. 

It will be of mutuai interest to all con- 

| cerned if requests for the stamping of 
first day covers by the post office force 
are made as little exacting as possible 
with respect to the variety and arrange- 
| ment of the stamps on the covers. It 
will materially aid the post office and 
contribute to more satisfactory results 
in general if collectors will refrain from 
| all unreasonable requests in connection 
| with their first day covers. 

The establishment and extension of 
the air mail service have contributed to 
a tremendously increased interest in the 

| art of cover collecting. The magnitude 
of this type of first day mailings is well 
illustrated by the more than 200,000 cov- 
ers that were carried by Colonel Lind- 
| bergh when, at his own request, he not 
| long ago “again flew the air mail” on his 
old route from St. Louis to Chicago and 
return. 

Special cachets have been furnished 
by the Department to indicate these first 
day flights and every facility of the pos- 
tal service has been made available to 
serve the needs of ecllectors. I am sure 
that this,policy adopted by the Depart- 
ment to meet the needs of stamp coliec- 
tors to the fullest extent possible has 
been productive of beneficial results 

| serving to create better and more com- 
plete collections, thus broadening and 
adding renewed interest to stamp col- 
lecting generally. 
| I am sure that you Washington mem- 
| bers of this society who have had a 
direct and intimate contact with the 
| Philatelic Agency can better appreciate 
|the volume of work entailed on the 
| agency when a new issue is first offered 
for sale. Recently, when the new 5-cent 
air mail stamp was issued, approxi- 
mately 7,000 remittances were received 
‘from all parts of the country, many of 
these accompanied by envelopes for first 
;day covers, with the result that the di- 
j gestion of several of the employes has 
i been said to have become somewhat im- 
paired through the absorption of so 
;much tapioca in affixing stamps to the 
| first-day covers. 
| I feel that the phenomenal increase in 
interest in philatelic matters throughout 
the country in the last few years has 
in no small measure been due to the 
establishment of the Philatelic Agency 
;and the publicity which has been given 
to the facilities which it offers to col- 
jlectors. The opening of the agency, 
|furthermore, came at a most fortunate 
period with regard to new stamp issues, 
for never before in the history of the 
postal service has the Department pro- 
| vided so many new postage stamps, in- 
\cluding regular and commemorative is- 
sues. Thus, a fruitful field has been 
;made available for the expansion of the 
jart and business of stamp collecting with 
|which no previous period in history can 
compare. 

Notwithstanding the long list of new 
stamp issues that have been provided 

|in the last few years, it is probably un- 
necessary for me to call attention to the 
| fact that each and every stamp has been 
| provided to meet a definite postal need 
or to conform to some provision of law 
aid without regard to any interest that 
centers in every new postal issue from 
the collectors’ standpoint. The Depart- 
fw has zealously adhered to the policy 
j}and will continue to do so in the future, 
|in order that there may be no cause for 
criticism that new stamps are being pro- 
vided as a source of profitable revenue 
through sales to collectors. 

I desire to further express my thanks 
for the opportunity of being here and 
to wish for you all abundant success in 
your stamp-collecting activities. 


Department and sold to the public in lots 


and! but postmasters have been advised that of 500 envelopes or multiples thereof of 


| stealing. The methods to be used in| Washington but has reached no decision.’ these envelopes may be ordered from the | a given variety 
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